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IN THE NEWS Government, Science, Epucarion ¢ ‘The NSF early in Decew- 

ber raised the social sciences to divisional status, comparable to its 
physical and biological sciences divisions. The four programs of the new division ar 
anthropological sciences, economic sciences, sociological sciences, and basic research in th 
history and philosophy of science. The new step involves considerably greater financial 
support. Prof. Henry W. Riecken (formerly U. of Minn.), director of the previous Offic 
of Social Sciences, directs the new division. * The recent report of the President's Scienc 
Advisory Committee states that if the federal govt. does not take responsibility for pushing 
vigorous programs of basic research, graduate science education, no one will; makes 24 
recommendations for strengthening universities’ role in science at federal expense. « U.S 
Office of Ed. has spent $8.4 million in past two years for projects to improve foreign lan- 
guage teaching. « The State of Ohio has created a self-financing Ohio Scholarship Fund 
differing from other State plans in that scholarships will come from income from a $15 
million trust fund, to be raised from non-govt. sources with some State matching, rather 
than from State appropriations. 


PROGRAM AND StuptiEs ¢ Evidence of the growing rapprochement between medical teaching 
and research and the social sciences appears in the new $58 million “Program for Harvard 
Medicine”; $2.5 million is to establish and endow teaching, research programs in e) 
mental and social psych., cultural anthro., and soc. at the Medical School. « Brookings Inst 
dedicated its new $4 million Center for Advanced Study Nov. 16-18, with a progran 
“Knowledge and its Use for Mankind,” Pendleton Herring speaking on “Social Scienc 


Research on Govt., Politics, and Admin.,” Philip Mosely on “Research on Foreign Policy 
and Charles Hitch on “The Uses of Economics.” « The U. of Mich. Inst. for Social Researcl 
is conducting three privately financed research projects on how individuals can work 


more 


effectively within organizations. Floyd Mann undertakes basic research in industrial huma 
relations with $34M from Detroit Edison; Stanley Seashore directs a study of organizational 
performance in insurance agencies with $30M from NW Mutual Life; Arnold Tannenbaw 
investigates control in social organizations with $38M from Carnegie Corp. « The UN 


General Assembly’s Econ. Committee in Nov. approved a $40M study of the economi 
effects of disarmament. The Secretary General's office in consultation with six experts wil 
outline problems of replacing military expenditures “in countries with different economi 
systems,” including impact on intl. econ. relations; total world expenditures on armament 

continued on p. 4 
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The World Intelligentsia and UNESCO 


by ALFRED DE GRAZIA 


UNESCO, seen by some as the instrument of an intelligentsia in the management 
of the new world, has come to be a highly official, bureaucratized body, encumbered 
by its complicated organization and a lack of defined purposes. The roles of the Com- 
munists, the new countries, and the Western countries are described, along with major 
trends. Several radical reforms of attitude and structure are suggested. The author is 
Professor of Government at New York University and a member of the Delegation of 
the United States to the Eleventh General Conference of UNESCO, November-Decem- 


ber 1960. 


To those whose lives are aimed at search- 
ing out important truths or beauties there 
sometimes comes a vision of a world gov- 
emed by their kind. Plato, Jefferson, St. 
Simon, and John Dewey were typical apos- 
tles of Intelligence in governmental leader- 
ship. Marxists have often verged upon the 
same idea. The founders of the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization were probably in the throes of 
a similar vision, which is especially likely to 
occur after the Peyote Seed of war is eaten. 

On a recent Saturday evening, delegates 
from some ninety countries joined employees 
of UNESCO in a dance on its fifteenth an- 
niversary. If all had appeared for the occa- 
sion, space would have been insufficient, for 
the delegations to the mammoth General 
Conference, the agency’s legislative and 
executive assembly, total over five hundred, 
and the employees now twice as many. Only 
everal years ago, UNESCO moved into 
beautifully designed quarters in Paris; yet a 
principal item on this year’s agenda for the 
General Conference was a request for funds 
for a new structure to house the overflow of 
employees. Incredible as such mistakes in 
planning may seem, they are in keeping with 
the awesome planlessness of the whole op- 
tration from its inception fifteen years ago 
o the present, and, indeed, into the visible 


future. 
Tue INTELLECTUAL CoMMUNITY 


Without much difficulty, it may be demon- 
‘tated that the intelligentsia as such can 
tever govern the world of the twentieth 
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century. Yet it may also be shown that an 
international grouping characterized by the 
indicators of an intelligentsia does exist. A 
scholar, a serious journalist, a musician, a 
painter will find in any country of the world 
some sympathetic souls who, if they do not 
fully comprehend his work, wish to do so 
and are persuaded that they appreciate it. A 
world-wide identity of minds and _ spirits 
does exist, which cuts across national, lin- 
guistic, racial, class, and ideological boun- 
daries. It is as intense and sometimes as 
pathetic as the sense of common lot that 
workers around the world have felt for one 
another from time to time. It is as solid as 
the feelings of coreligionists of, say, the 
Roman Catholic faith of different countries. 

It is a firm and enduring tie for several rea- 
sons. The intellectuals initially believe in the 
intrinsic equality of all men. Intellectuals 
usually do not believe in racism, the in- 
trinsic superiority of any existing group over 
others, the sacredness of a given political 
institution in any given country, a kingship, 
a constitution, a man. They are almost every- 
where deist or irreligious, with the exception 
of a Roman Catholic, a Brahmin, and a few 
other elements. They believe in intelligence 
with a capital “I” and in the possibilities of 
progress and planning everywhere. 

The obstacles to a complete solidarity of 
the world intelligentsia are nevertheless 
numerous. Nationalism is a strong sentiment 
in many quarters. Generally, the newer the 
nation, the more blinded by nationalism its 
intellectuals. Communism is an even stronger 
anti-intellectual sentiment in others. Indeed 
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where Communists govern, intellectuals are 
rarest. It must be said that the Eleventh 
General Conference of UNESCO, which 
ended its month-long session on December 
15th, was not really a congress of intel- 
lectuals so much as a congress of bureau- 
crats—and of the mass of delegates present 
those of the Soviet Union and East European 
satellite powers gave the slightest impression 
of intellectuality. Lacking the basis for an 
initial distinction between intellectuals and 
bureaucrats, the Communist lands cannot be 
expected to provide more. According to a 
semantics too commonly known to bear repe- 
tition here, they claim the largest corps of 
intelligentsia in the world when enumerating 
their own populations, but in fact ban those 
traits that history has ascribed to an intel- 
lectual class—that is, some degree of individ- 
ual freedom, some access to new ideas, free- 
dom from organization, and a right to live in 
a public state of disbelief and discontent. 

The Communists approach by their doc- 
trine a perfection in un-intellectualism that 
most of the world only nears unconsciously, 
through the uncontrolled workings of in- 
stitutions. The bureaucratic affiliation is the 
most frequent and persistent barrier to the 
functioning of a free community of intel- 
lecuals. The insidious development of an 
official role restricts the capacities of intel- 
lectuals to do creative and imaginative work. 
The conditions of participation in almost all 
organizations, including UNESCO, postpone, 
suppress, and abort the habits that support 
an intelligentsia of the first order. Conse- 
quently, the rise of a ruling intelligentsia is 
a contradiction in terms. 


If, taking the criteria used above to define 
the intelligentisia, one divided men into more 
and less truly intellectual, then we might 
speak of an intellectualized bureaucracy, 
such as the Chinese literati, or, now, the 
UNESCO Secretariat and the many delega- 
tions and groups connected with UNESCO. 
Many particulars of UNESCO’s operations 
reflect its intellectualized composition. Still 
one must ask constantly: how can its bene- 
ficial, intellectualized operations continue 
without abeting the decline of the “true” 
intelligentsia, which can only faintly be re- 
flected in the organization? That is, as with 
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an American university or a research organ- 


tio 
ization, the major question is how to keep om 
administrative minds from running creative UD 
ones. ed 


Perhaps the first step in this direction 1s UD 
humbly to recognize that UNESCO is not ; 


an intellectual operation but is a bureaucracy P 
working on problems of concern to intel- 4, 
lectuals and everybody else in the world. J yy 


This realization is hard to capture if onl 


because the original stimulus for the organ- by 
ization confounded the political with the Zn 
intellectual aspirations of intellectuals, and ciol 
emanated from the Enlightenment, Jefferson, reg 
and Marx, and in addition contained th ond 
drive of officials and educators toward funda- Chi 
mental education of the world masses. Put- den 
ting UNESCO clearly in its place in this J}, 
regard would permit the beginnings of many § ¢ico 
reforms. 
cent 
Tue Top-HEAVy STRUCTURE oF UNESCO a 
The structure of UNESCO is clumsy, if its a 


aims are to spread intellectual contacts, in- 
stitute basic education in poor countries, and 
keep the world intelligentsia informed (in a 
mechanical sense). It consists of the Secre- 
tariat, a United Nations office, affiliated or- 
ganizations and centers in Paris and around 
the world, permanent delegations, oversee- 
ing officers in the foreign or education 
ministries of various nations, an Executiv 
Council, national commissions, and a General 
Conference. The Secretariat is presumed to 
be necessary, although its constantly growing 
staff seems about fifty per cent larger than 
would be required if the aims of the organ- 
ization were confined to those just stated. 
(Here is where the Russians typically have 
been richt and wrong at the same time. They 
complain bitterly about overstaffing and then 
insist upon UNESCO taking up a variety of 
political roles that would make it a littl 
UN.) 

The United Nations office is a small one, 
having liaison functions. But the UN and 
especially ECOSOC on many occasions give 
what are, in effect, orders, and UNESCO 
may assert (contrary to the myth of the 
avtonomous intelligentsia) that it is bound 
by the political and legal actions of the UN. 
There is little resentment of UN impos- 
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tions; the organization feels honored by UN 
assignments. One should add that now the 
UN will pay for technical assistance and 
education programs about $27 millions of 
UNESCO’s total biennial budget of $60 
millions. 

Several scores of international organiza- 
tions of a private character are affiliated with 
UNESCO. They are often agencies, created 
by UNESCO, that remain as satellites. Ex- 
amples are the International Social Science 
Research Council and the International So- 
ciological Association. There are numerous 
regional centers for research, information, 
and education, in India, Germany, Brazil, 
Chile, and elsewhere; these are often locally 
dominated but created and partially financed 
by UNESCO. A constant pressure is exer- 
cised both to create and to dissolve such 
centers. Usually they are inadequately fi- 
nanced, staffed on a part-time basis, and 
founded without careful regard to the rank- 
ing prior needs of an area. Around the Paris 
headquarters, the field liaison offices, the 
centers, and the affiliated organizations cir- 
culates a meteoric swarm of seminars, con- 
ferences, regional gatherings, and professors 
and technicians in process of exchange. 

Many nations retain permanent delega- 
tions at UNESCO to watch, report, consult, 
and then assist the delegation to the General 
Conference. It is difficult to see why this in- 
stument alone should not be sufficient to 
exercise a nation’s powers and to implement 
its policies at UNESCO. 

The United States and many other nations 
also have staffs assigned to maintain con- 
tact with UNESCO directly or through per- 
manent delegations. 

Then comes the Executive Council, an 
executive board of limited membership on 
which the larger countries are represented 
most of the time. It is elected bv the biennial 
General Conference, and assembles in semi- 
annual session. Its members are generally 
ificials with some intellectual credentials. 
They are something like a corporate or gov- 
‘mmen!:l1 agency board. They have more 
powers than the Conference or the Per- 
manent Delegations. 

The 1 tional commissions are huge groups 
wctivate’ in each country to promote 
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UNESCO. They are a way of involving some 
sort of organized public in a governmental 
and international activity. From all of the 
above groups, save the Secretariat, there is 
formed each two years a delegation that 
attends the General Conference. This is a 
real legislature whose powers, realistically 
speaking, are only sporadically exercised. 

One limitation on the General Confer- 
ence of UNESCO is the universal practice 
of instructed delegations. No delegation of 
any consequence has more than a small 
amount of initiative, because of the contin- 
uous work done by the Council, the per- 
manent delegations, the home offices, and 
the Secretariat before and during the Con- 
ference. It would be fascinating to observe 
how the General Conference would behave 
if it were not strictly controlled. But that is 
impossible. 

The Conference itself is a circus, a forum, 
a tedious succession of trivia, and a means 
of travel for poor bureaucrats and a few 
scholars, but its free decisions and thoughts, 
that conceivably would be of world-wide 
interest, are limited. Harangues occupy over 
half the meeting time of the General Con- 
ference—irrelevant outbursts or “canned” 
diatribes, as contrary to the notion of an 
intellectual congress as one can imagine. 
They consume so much time, and so much 
time has to be taken up with restraining and 
avoiding them, that very little time can be 
afforded the administrative work, much less 
the intellectual and aesthetic exchanges for 
which the General Conference is responsible. 
It is certainly a great irony that “intel- 
lectuals” should gather from all parts of the 
world to view the murder of mind. 


THe Propuct 


It is not my intention to appraise in de- 
tail the product of these several interrelated 
UNESCO organs over the last fifteen years. 
I am thinking of the many conferences, 
seminars, professorships, visits, books, art 
exhibits, subventions of research, funda- 
mental education programs, and so forth. In 
general and in passing, UNESCO has orig- 
inated little; it has however accelerated com- 
munications among intellectuals around the 
world. The content of such communications 
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leaves much to be desired. Much of it has 
consisted of semantic noise and of substan- 
tively-void human contacts. Much has dupli- 
cated or engrossed developments already 
occurring. Some of it has gone into de- 
emphasizing Western civilization, apologiz- 
ing for folk cultures, and appeasing Com- 
munism. Many hobbies of the world of edu- 
cation, arts, and sciences have been pur- 
sued, to little avail and small conclusion. 
What has been otherwise known has become 
a little better known, a little farther out 
socially and geographically from its sources. 
Intellectual currents move a little faster. A 
non-American and non-Soviet medium has 
been provided a few thousand people, and a 
few cultures (particularly the French) that 
have not been able to maintain their his- 
torical momentum in recent years have been 
aided. 

Weighing these several intangible effects, 
who is to say that the fifteen millions 
UNESCO will be spending next year in its 
regular budget (the U.S.A. pays 30 per 
cent), plus the fifteen millions that it spends 
for the UN, which are equal to the cost of 
firing two rockets into space plus running a 
middle-size American university, are a waste? 
Certainly not this reporter. And economies 
and reforms are not impossible. 


THE Major TRENDS 


My primary purpose here is to suggest the 
several major trends that appear to be carry- 
ing UNESCO along at this time. It is in 
these that the seeds of economy and reform 
are contained. 


Expanding Size and Scope 


The most obvious trends of UNESCO are 
toward greater budgets, more activities, more 
personnel, more office space. The list of 
projects has expanded greatly, though con- 
tained generally within the established 
rubrics of social sciences, natural sciences, 
mass communications, cultural activities, and 
education. I have suggested that this absolute 
fiscal growth, remarkable as it appears, is 
insignificant by the measure of any set of 
needs that one may decide that UNESCO 
should fulfill. 

Substantial savings would be effected by 


reorganization and by eliminating activities 
for which financing is hopelessly inadequate: 
the latter drain off personnel, time, and 
money in many small amounts. Both are dif- 
ficult in an organization plagued by con- 
fusion of objectives and political struggle, 
however. If the General Conference were 
eliminated as a power-holding body, a great 
deal of time and money would be saved, 
because months are devoted to its prepara- 
tion by many of the Secretariat. In its place 
might be held a free international gathering 
of intellectuals nominated by some scheme in 
which the part played by governments 
would be minimized. 

UNESCO is something of a “pork-barrel” 
too; some activities are created to advance 
local and regional interests without general 
belief in their merits. 

As part of the same picture, skirmishing 
often occurs over quotas of personnel. The 
United States is under-quota, both in the 
number of ordinary posts held and in the 
number of Americans who will take on rov- 
ing or temporary assignments abroad. Out- 
moded State Department clearance _proce- 
dures account for some of the scarcity of 
Americans, but generally it is due to the 
abundance of opportunities at home. Other 
nationals not so fortunate guard the quota 
system jealously, and some of them who get 


jobs are far from being the best qualified. | 


A principal programmatic change, alluded 
to previously, has been a growth in emphasis 
upon fundamental education and away from 
the “higher” cultural pursuits. This trend is 
partly the result of recent annual subven- 
tions from the UN for special technical aid 
and primary education purposes. It could 
not have been avoided, if only because 
everyone agrees that literacy and water- 
wells are good but not on what is “higher’ 
culture. An example would be the Nubian 
monuments salvation project. These magnif- 
cent creations of ancient man are destined to 
be swamped by the waters behind the Aswan 
Dam. Who is to pay $60 million to save 
them when millions are illiterate and starv- 
ing? If UNESCO were solely a “high-brow 
organization, it might mobilize the effort 
better; as matters stand, it does what it cam 
to interest outsiders, but cannot fail to grant 
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to “basic human needs” of the moment a 
higher priority. 

Moreover, a good case can be made for 
the impossibility of furthering higher cul- 
ture, except in special cases, through an 
international official organization. Therefore, 
while the budget of UNESCO rose sharply 
for the biennium 1961-62, the social sci- 
ences, the natural sciences, and some of the 
other areas where the “higher” culture pre- 
sumably resides received only modest in- 
creases. The major new sums went to educa- 
tion, particularly in Africa. 


Operation Through Affiliates 


A second trend has persisted for some 
time and its effects are likely to grow more 
prominent. That is the proliferation of affil- 
iated organizations, the giving out of con- 
tracts for work that might conceivably be 
done within UNESCO itself, and the forma- 
tion of centers in various parts of the world 
for research and teaching. Of these groups, 
the one that perhaps holds most general 
interest for social scientists at this time is 
the International Social Science Research 
Council. The Council is largely supported by 
a small grant of about $30,000 from 
UNESCO, and is seeking other support. Its 
new director, as of January Ist, is Dr. Szcezer- 
ba-Likiernik, formerly of the UNESCO De- 
partment of Social Sciences. The Council, 
and similar organizations, can work more 
freely than the Secretariat itself on projects 
that might engender political disputes. But 
the program of the Council is by no means 
definite. The “frontiers vs. fundamentals” 
question affects it too. Should it devote its 
energies to getting across the very concept 
of social science in the world? Or should it 
act on behalf of the advanced social sci- 
entists who may want to undertake joint 
activity on an international basis? I incline 
toward the former goal, because the funda- 
mental. misconception of behavioral science 
ihroughout nine-tenths of the world blocks 
not only UNESCO programs, but potential 
Counci! programs and a hundred other ac- 
tivities that would surge forward given an 
‘ppropriate orientation. 
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Toward “Efficient” Bureaucratic 
Operation 

If, as seems likely, UNESCO moves 
toward fundamental education, it is likely to 
grow more “efficient” because of the agree- 
ment on ends and the less complicated prob- 
lems to be solved. The authorities will be 
duly credited with the more efficient work- 
ings, and the past will be buried or re- 
written, a process facilitated by the fact that 
up to this time no outside agency has been 
charged with a management survey of the 
agency. (A Price-Waterhouse report on ac- 
counting procedures some years ago revealed 
scandalous conditions; several self-evaluat- 
ing surveys of recent years are a little 
ludicrous. ) 

The change from intelligentsia to bureauc- 
racy supports the transition to “efficiency,” 
though owing mainly to other factors already 
mentioned—the change in program, the dis- 
illusion of intellectuals of the early post-war 
type, the entrance of the Soviets upon the 
scene in force, and the increasingly official 
nature of UNESCO. A general tendency is 
manifest to let nations, rather than individ- 
uals, speak in the organization. “Instruc- 
tions” from the home state govern the deter- 
mination of program and the settlement of 
differences. Sources of recruitment of dele- 
gates to the General Conference, the Execu- 
tive Council, and even the Secretariat tend 
more and more to be government offices. A 
career service is planned for the Organiza- 
tion. Instructions are not only bureaucratic 
in themselves, but they promote routine 
problems at the expense of original ones, and 
inhibit group problem-solving. In the end, 
there may be nothing wrong with this since 
UNESCO tends in any case toward more 
pedestrian objectives. 

But the question then becomes: why the 
whole structure of UNESCO? Might we not 
simply attach its educational and mass in- 
formation functions to the UN Secretariat 
and then let a second section, operating 
under a council, generate contacts among the 
intellectuals of the world? Ideally, the 
schooling system (technical assistance in- 
cluded) should be located in some new 
structure in Paris or elsewhere, leaving the 
present UNESCO buildings for the deuxiéme 
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bureau. This second section, which would 
be autonomous, might be managed by a 
council of the present type, with members 
elected by the General Assembly of the UN. 
It should perhaps keep the name UNESCO. 


The Decline of the West and Some 
Alternatives 


psychology or direct experience, says that 
two people cannot exchange a thing without 
influencing one another. If expensive decades 
of foreign aid have proved anything, it is 
that you cannot drop a bundle of aid and 
run away from it. A mass of people on the 
world stage today are so sick from misedu- 
cation and sad experience that they exclude 
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Owing partly to internal changes, but by definition inter-racial or inter-national en- F 
more to factors apparent everywhere on the counters except those that are destined to : 
world scene, a decline of the West is evi- fail. Here is an absurd apartheid! 
dent in UNESCO. The Western powers, The Communist nations profess, of course, : 
those few nations most developed by the _ to see nothing illogical or harmful about any 3 
criterion of the production of free brain- behavior directed against non-Communist D 
power, play less of a role in UNESCO than nations or organizations. Rather, they lead. 
they did in the early days. New nations The political cries of anti-colonialism, dis- 
abound, and whether friendly or not de- armament, peaceful co-existence, and recog- 
mand more and more of a place. At worst, nition of Red China (and Lumumba’s Congo) 
the situation approaches what Edmund echo through the meetings of the General Tl 
Burke complained about in regard to the Conference and wherever else a forum is § of p 
radical democrat of the eighteenth century: offered. Sometimes one is persuaded that § the 
“In some respects his claim is more favour- the stupidity, the danger, and the futility of J} thes. 
able on account of his ignorance; ...he sues such agitation are so apparent that they §§ {or , 
in forma pauperis.” Certainly, much of the must be part of an ingenious plot. At other Jj term 
shift is merely from one type of program to times one comes to think that the Com- § date: 
another, from classical to vocational; but munists behave as they do simply because polic: 
there is also a refusal to accept guidance or they are so ignorant. I am inclined to com- J have 
skills when offered. bine both views; the Communist cadres are JJ form 

Moreover, the countries of advanced dangerous, but they are also by training, JJ have 
achievement generally do not resist or re- background, and organization stupefied. § other 
direct the flood of resentment and abuse. They are the intellectually underdeveloped; J de 
The resignation of many intellectuals from they are incompetent to provide world lead- §§ the ¢ 
culture-defense has been observed often ership; they will, just as the Communist JJ befor 
over the past century, in France, Germany, Manifesto promised, destroy the old world  jecor 
Scandinavia, the United States, and else- before they can build a new one. They must § incur 
where. Yet never have the substitute alter- do so; they are too ignorant to do otherwise. Jj forms 
natives been so ready or immanent. The If, as it appears to this observer, the & public 
affairs of Cuba and the Congo are travesties obstacle is one of ignorance even more than § yil] 
upon the civilized organization of the world. malevolence, then there are two possibilities HJ cect 
They and many another nation take the for the West. One is withdrawal into sep- J were 
example of the Communists to heart. Abusing arate international organizations, a step § politic 
the advanced nations becomes a sport. Any worthy of serious contemplation. Or, the J hold ; 
pretext will set off a series of irrelevant de- West might choose a policy of aggressive Jj candic 
nunciations and irresponsible actions. teaching and aggressive cooperation. The § ganizg 

These newer or less developed countries _post-revolutionary totalitarian mind is like 2 JM during 
want help, but at the same time anything great concrete pier, and the attempt to pene- J fact ¢} 
they do not like becomes capitalist inter- trate it is like rowing a skiff around the Jj their , 
vention or imperialism or colonialism. Yet pier in search of a mooring; the task is grim JM decisic 
the most elementary appreciation of human and disconcerting, but there may be some- J ties jg 
transactions, whether by way of simple social where a ring, a rope, a ladder, or « berth J they 
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Electorates, Interest Groups, and Local Government Policy 


by S. LIEBMAN 


There are two opposing views of the relations between the electorate and the 
policies formed by local officials. The author, on the basis of his 1960 doctoral dis- 
sertation at the University of Illinois, Some Po.rricaL Errects OF THE FUNCTIONAL 
DirFERENTIATION OF SuBURBS, suggests that electorates have relatively little influence 
on policy, particularly in comparison to interest groups. There are two distinct types 
of interest groups, personnel-oriented and policy-oriented, with patterns of activity 
that vary from city to city. Mr. Liebman is a member of the University of Pennsylvania’s 


Department of Political Science. 


ELECTIONS AND POLIcy: 
Tue ACCOUNTABILITY MODEL 


There is a rather widely accepted model 
of policy formation in local government in 
the United States. Its broad outlines are 
these: local officials are elected by the voters 
for a specified term of office. During their 
tem of office, the elected officials are man- 
dated by the voters to carry out certain 
policies and programs, some of which may 
have been included in the candidates’ plat- 
fom and others which the candidates may 
have quietly promisea to one group or an- 
ither. The elected officials are also expected 
to determine other policy questions and at 
the end of their term of office they stand 
before the voters, who judge them on their 
records. If the voters are satisfied that the 
incumbents fulfilled their promises and plat- 
loms and that they otherwise conducted 
public affairs in a satisfactory manner, they 
will re-elect them. Otherwise the voters will 
ect others to replace them. If the officials 
were associated with a political party or 
litical organization, the voters may also 
told the organization responsible for their 
candidates’ performance, and punish the or- 
anization’s other candidates. The officials, 
during their terms of office, are aware of the 
fact that they are to be held accountable for 
their actions, and one consideration in their 
iecision-making and policy formation activi- 
ties is whether the voters will approve what 
they have done. The political organization 
iso act to deter the elected officials from 
‘ting contrary to the voters’ wishes because 
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the party too will suffer at the polls. 

This model, highly simplified and incom- 
plete though it may be, contains the essen- 
tial elements of the most widely accepted 
notions of the political basis of electoral be- 
havior, policy formation, and the interrela- 
tionships of these two processes in local 
government. It does not preclude interest 
group activity, but defines the context for 
such activity. 

The model also is characterized by a very 
neat and close relationship between elections 
and policy formation, although there is con- 
ceivably a closer relation between the two 
processes in the town meeting type of gov- 
ernment. In comparison with other models, 
however, the accountability model is at one 
end of a hypothetical continuum that may 
be called an election-policy or E-P con- 
tinuum. At the other end of the continuum a 
second model can be constructed. It is per- 
haps more imaginary and less widely recog- 
nizable. This model is based on the notion 
of complete separation of policy formation 
and election activity. 


ELECTIONS AND Po.uicy: 
THE PERSONALITY MODEL 


According to this model the decisions of 
the voters are entirely “personality” oriented. 
The voters are concerned only with the per- 
sonal characteristics of the candidates and 
their race, religion, or ethnic background. 
The voters’ satisfaction does not depend on 
the performance of the officials they elect, 
but on who is elected in the first place. They 
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vote for a candidate because he is a “nice 
guy” and they want to reward him, because 
he is their friend and they feel they will 
have increased status by having a friend in 
public office, or because he is of the same 
race, relizion, or of the same ethnic back- 
ground. 

The point to be stressed is that the voters 
do not expect any particular policies to be 
realized because a particular candidate is 
elected, nor do they care what the govern- 
ment’s policies are—that is, they do not 
take the government's policies into con- 
sideration when they vote. The elected offi- 
cials are aware of this and, consequently, in 
their decision-making activity they are not 
bound or limited or influenced by what the 
“voters” want. This does not mean that they 
are beyond the influence of pressure groups 
or interest groups, which may or may not be 
composed of voting citizens. It does mean 
that in determining public policy, elected 
officials do not fear threats of retaliation or 
seek promises of rewards at the polls, be- 
cause they know that their policy-making 
does not concern the citizens when those 
citizens act in their role of “voters.” 

The accountability model and the person- 
ality model occupy the two extremes of the 
election-policy continuum. Recently I studied 
electoral behavior and policy formation over 
a ten-year span in four Chicago suburbs— 
Chicago Heights, Harvey, LaGrange, and 
Oak Park. Such cities can be ordered on the 
continuum by determining the model to 
which each city more closely conforms, rela- 
tive to other cities. In a very rough way they 
can also be fitted to given points or positions 
on the continuum, though until rigorous tests 
for determining the characteristics for each 
position on the continuum can be devised, 
one must be content with very subjective 
criteria for pin-pointing each city. Signifi- 
cantly, although the four cities studied dif- 
fered in their relative positions on the con- 
tinuum, they appear to be closer to the 
second model—of no E-P relationship—than 
to the first. 


THE NATuRE OF INTEREST GRouUPS 


Interest groups can be taken into account 
by both models, but the effectiveness of a 


given type of interest group may well be 
affected by the position of a particular city 
along the continuum. Data from the Chicago 
suburbs indicate that interest groups can be 
analytically separated into two distinct types: 
those groups which are “personnel” oriented, 
and those which are “policy” oriented. The 
former are primarily concerned with the 
type of person who is elected. They are pre- 
dominantly ethnic, racial, and_ religious 
groups. Their attitude toward government is 
characterized by a statement made by a 
Negro leader in St. Louis during an earlier 
study: “We know everybody in city hall is 
an s.o.b. and has their hands in the till; we 
just want a couple of Negro s.o.b.’s with 
their hands in the till as well.” 

Not every ethnic, racial, or religious group 
in every city seeks to elect its members to 
public office. But the “personnel” orientation 
in voting behavior in local elections is typi- 
fied by these groups. By and large they are 
relatively unconcerned with what the candi- 
date does once he is elected. One might com- 
ment at length on the symbolic significance to 
an individual of having a member of his group 
hold office, of how this is a device for up- 
ward class mobility, of how it is less common 
among high status groups, and so forth. 
These observations, however, are not directly 
relevant. The important phenomenon is the 
fact that such groups can be distinguished. 

A second type of group is “policy” or- 
iented. Their activities are directed at secur- 
ing enactment of certain policies by the city 
government. Their tactics may include use 
of the ballot as an instrument to achieve 
their goals. But in the four cities studied, 
this was not generally the case. Typical of 
such organizations are economic groups, 
which avoid the election arena and pursue 
the same tactics regardless of who is elected. 
Generally they carefully avoid making their 
demands a subject for electoral conflict. 

The two types of groups were found in all 
the cities studied. But the cities did differ 
in the extent to which groups engaging in 
both election activity and policy initiating 
activity were present, and the extent to which 
“voters” wishes were absent as a COl- 
sideration in decision-making. In Chicago 
Heights, for example, there was clearly some 
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e relationship between policy formation and toward electing particular personnel in our 
y election activity. The predominantly person- society appeal primarily to lower-class ethnic, 
0 nel-oriented Republican organization was racial, and religious minorities. These lower- 
De involved in policy determination. In other class groups are not generally organized 
S: cities this was less true. The reasons for the into other voluntary associations and, to the 
d, differences are not clear. One suggestion is extent that they have policy demands, they 
he that groups organized over a long period of _ will expect to fulfill them through a political 
he time for the purpose of electing candidates organization. 
e- are likely, at later stages in their develop- Essentially, however, the political process 
US ment, to become involved in some policy, toe, 
: ; in all four cities reflects an equilibrium be 
‘is questions. At least three reasons for this are 
a readily apparent. First of all, members and pe 
ee oriented groups. Because ethnic, racial, re- 
ier particularly leaders even of personnel-or- | ff 
is J iented groups are likely to have policy in- ligious, and economic —e make different 
we Jf terests stemming from their other activities. kinds of demands on the city government, 
ith The leaders, in particular, will be tempted to their satisfactions bess be maximized. Ob- 
use the political organization for these other Viously conflict exists, but it is minimized 
up J purposes. Secondly, as a personnel-oriented because not all groups are competing for the 
to §f organization develops and succeeds, it itself | Same scarce resources. This equilibrium leads 
‘ion becomes a channel of access to government, to a stability in the structural elements of j 
ypi- § and policy-oriented groups will attempt to the government. Only further case studies rs 
are § impose their interests on the group. Thirdly, will demonstrate how widespread this phe- . 
ndi- § permanent political organizations directed nomenon is. : 
om- 
to 
oup 2 
up- 
mon 
orth. 
ectly 
; the T 
ae SOVIET USES OF BIBLIOGRAPHY 7 
> 
ent The Communist Party Congresses have always been calls to action for the 2 
ed various segments of Soviet society. The special Twenty-First Congress early in rs 
lies 1959 was no exception. It gave emphasis in its resolutions to the further develop- z 
died, ment of education, science, and culture (a broad area including the theater, the i 
al of cinema, the press, museums, and libraries). Implementation of the Congress’ ca 
ups, resolutions, apparently, is to be carried out with assistance from bibliography, that 
ursue basic activity which gives support to all fields of learnng. Evidence for this comes 
scted. from the reports in Sovetskaya Bibliografiya and Bibliotekar, Soviet journals de- 
theit voted to bibliography and library science respectively, of the Moscow Conference 
7 on Bibliography held February 9-12, 1959, under the joint auspices of the Lenin 
‘sn all Library in Moscow, the Saltykovshchedrin State Public Library in Leningrad, 
differ and the Mescow State Library Institute. It is obvious from these reports that in 
ng in the seven-year period 1959-1965 the West will witness an all-out effort in Soviet 
bibliography. 
which T. J. Warrsy 
con- 
hicago “New Directions in Soviet Planned Bibliography,” in 
some 


College and Research Libraries, January, 1960 
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Anticipating Ideological Conflicts 
by Jmt NEHNEvasa 


The ideologies of persons or peoples can best be derived by determining how 
acceptable or unacceptable certain alternative future states of affairs are to them. The 
extent of agreement or disagreement regarding desirable futures among peoples of 
various countries gives a measurement of present and future ideological conflicts. The 
author, of Columbia University’s Department of Sociology, reports on a preliminary 
study based on these principles and discusses some implications of the approach. 


A Stupy or IDEOLOGICAL CONFLICT end points of this continuum can be iden- 
tified simply: 

If the outcome perceived as most wanted 
by the Soviets is also seen as most wanted by 
America, and the one wanted next most by 
the Soviets is wanted also next most by 
America, and the outcomes believed to be 
wanted least and next least by the two na- 
tions are the same, then polarization is zero. 

If, on the other hand, the future wanted 
most by the Soviets is seen to be wanted 
least by America, the one wanted next most 
by one is wanted next least by the other, 
and the one wanted least by the Soviets is 
most desired by America, we say that polar- 
ization is maximum. 

It happens that a careful evaluation of all 
possible combinations yields 73 unique pat- 
terns, so that an index of polarization ranges 
from a minimum of 0 to a maximum of 72. 


As part of a broader study on the com- 
parative effect of actual versus anticipated 
events, a new index was developed to 
measure the dimensions of ideological con- 
flict among peoples. A small sample of 
Italian, Iranian, Chinese, and Canadian uni- 

4 versity students currently in the United 
States was given a list of 14 alternative 
futures of the Cold War. Among the possible 
futures were: “continuation of the status 
quo,” “acceptance of Communism on the 
part of non-Communist nations,” “pro-Com- 
munist revolutions,” “World War III,” “war 
between the Soviet Union and Red China,” 
“anti-Communist revolutions,” “evolution of 
democratic governmental forms in Com- 
munist societies,” “major economic depres- 
sion in America,” “major economic crisis in 
the Soviet Union,” “emergence of a Third 
Force,” and “reconciliation.” SoMe HyporHEsEs AND RESULTS 


The students were asked to specify which We expected that all respondents would 
outcomes or system-states they thought the see the conflict between their own country 
Soviet Union wants most and next most, and and the United States as less than that be- 
which least and next least. They were asked tween their country and the Soviet Union, a 
to make similar choices for the United States function of both the nationality and the pres- 
and their own countries. Thus, this approach &nt location of the subjects chosen. Another 
deals essentially with perception of the con- hypothesis was that the Canadians would 
flict between the United States and the ‘%¢@ by far the least degree of conflict be- 
Soviet Union, the United States and the ‘Vee? their country and the United States. 


respondent's country, the Soviet Union and Similarly, we ag stulated that Irania 

, would see the conflict between Iran and the 
the respondent’s country. Here we are con- 


‘ Soviets, and the conflict between Iran and 

cerned with Soviet-American conflict. the United States, to be more alike than 
We defined a continuum of polarization— any of the other national groups. We felt 

a term representing levels of conflict. The this likely because of the problems inherent 


1 This report is drawn from a more comprehensive research project supported by the U.S. Ai! 
Force through the Air Force Office of Scientific Research of the Air Research and Development 
Command, under contract no. AF 49 (638)-743. 
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TABLE 1: 


POLARIZATION As SEEN By STUDENTS 


POLARIZATION (ON A 0-73 SCALE) BETWEEN 


NATIONALITY 


USSR AND THEIR USSRAND THEIR OWN COUNTRY 
' OF SUBJECTS NUMBER OWN COUNTRY THE U.S. AND THE U.S. 
Canadians 40 33.0 38.0 4.1 
Chinese 40 47.2 49.3 17.7 
Italians 20 26.4 35.0 10.1 
Iranians 10 26.8 50.5 15.5 
Americans 12 35.4 


in Iranian politics and because of Iran’s 
place on the world map. 

We further hypothesized that the Iranian 
and Chinese students would see the greatest 
degree of Soviet-American conflict, for the 
former due to the reasons briefly indicated, 
for the Chinese because of the split between 
Formosa and the mainland. 

These hypotheses were supported by our 
data, as Table 1 indicates. 

We also expected that the polarization in- 
dex would correlate with the respondents’ 
perceptions of prevailing levels of tension in 
the world. We secured data on tensions per- 
ceived in 1957, on current tensions (at the 
time of the interviews, in December 1959 
and January 1960), and on anticipated ten- 
sions for 1962. Invariably, we found that the 


the validation of the polarization index. 

Finally, we hypothesized that the higher 
the polarization, the more probable would 
World War III be seen. Our study included 
assessments of probabilities and desirabilities 
of 37 alternative futures, one of which was 
World War III; the probabilities were rated 
by the subjects on a scale ranging from zero 
to ten. The results are given in Table 2, and 
in general support the hypothesis. 


COMMENTS ON THE APPROACH 


Although the sample used in this initial 
study was quite small, there are ample clues 
in our data—of which but a few are men- 
tioned here—that the line of attack is promis- 
ing. We oversimplified the problem by get- 
ting data only on the most, next most, least, 


TABLE 2: POLARIZATION AND THE PROBABILITY OF WORLD War III 
; PROBABILITY OF WAR (ON A 0-10 scALE) 
ACCORDING TO DIFFERENT PERCEPTIONS 
OF USSR-U.S. POLARIZATION 

NATIONALITY 
OF SUBJECTS LOW MEDIUM HIGH 
Canadians 2.62 3.00 2.94 
Chinese 1.75 3.75 4.52 
Italians 0.75 3.00 2.57 
Americans ‘ 2.00 3.20 4.50 


higher the polarization score the higher the 
perceived tension. 

We need not claim that this second result 
tepresents a new substantive finding. It 
might be argued that the polarization index 
taps the same dimension as the tension per- 
ception. (on a 0-10 scale). If so, we can 
still in erpret the result as contributing to 
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and next least desired futures instead of on 
desirabilities of all of them. Yet if such 
evaluations were included, we would not be 
forced into changes either in the technique 
or its rationale. Problems of index construc- 
tion might be much greater, of course. If we 
had scalar ratings over all alternative futures, 
however, simple correlations between refer- 
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rents could serve as an excellent instrument 
of international intelligence and opinion 
analysis. In summary, the methodology calls 
for the following: 

We identify referents of the system under 
study, such as individuals, movements, par- 
ties, and nations. 

We define alternative possible future 
states of affairs of the system as a whole for 
specific futures, so that each set of alterna- 
tives is dated. 

We find out the acceptability or unac- 
ceptability of these futures to the system 
referents, that is, their desirability from 
maximally undesirable to maximally desir- 
able. 

The differences between the continua of 
desirability for any two or more referents 
are a measure of the existing ideological con- 
flict. 

If acceptabilities of various futures change 
as a function of the dates involved, we have 
discovered instabilities in the degree of con- 
flict. The direction of such changes in de- 
sirability point to the nature of changes in 
the conflict level itself. 

The fundamental premise of our approach 
is simple, albeit controversial: in order to 
understand the present we must understand 
the future. This is so in part because be- 
havior is oriented into the future (with the 
past and the present establishing sets of 
constraints), as are ideological programs. At 
a given time, however, an ideology cannot 
be meaningfully understood apart from its 
interaction with other ideological programs 
in existence or in formulation at the same 
time. 

In general, some future state of affairs 
would correspond to the goals of a given 
referent (provided the goals were realis- 
tically chosen to begin with) only if the 
referent were in full control over all condi- 
tions affecting the outcome of his behavior. 
When the conditions are partially controlled 
by the referent, but in part by others, an 
ideological program must incorporate in it- 
self not merely desires of its formulators but 
also “guesstimates” as to what the others 
might be after and how. 


The future system-state comes about as 


a result of interaction of all relevant com- 
ponents. For this reason alone, direct com- 
parisons of ideological programs as if they 
were independent, such as by content-analy- 
sis of platforms, cannot shed sufficient light 
either on the ideologies or on conflicts be- 
tween them. Indeed, the programmatic goals 
are stated to some unknown degree as a 
function of what others are expected to 
do, why they are expected to do it, and how. 
It may be said that ideologies of a given 
time confound tactical and strategic con- 
siderations, and we know of no method 
whereby these can be isolated or separated 
from one another. Historical projections, 
clinical or psychiatric imputations of “true” 
ideologies, when only an “expressed” ideolog- 
ical posture is known, have established no 
methodological rules whereby the transition 
from “expressed” to “true” structure can be 
made. 

The 1960 Democratic platform, for in- 
stance, was a joint expression of desiderata 
on the part of the Democrats of what the 
Democrats thought would go over with 
swayable voters, and of anticipations as to 
what the Republican platform would look 
like. The Republican 1960 platform similar- 
ly included, also to an unknown degree, 
effects of the substance of the Democratic 
platform. 

In sum, the ideological posture of a given 
referent can be derived better by evaluating 
the acceptability and unacceptability of al- 
ternative futures than by assessing expressed 
ideological programs or by subjectivist inter- 
pretation of motives. The measurement of 
ideological conflict, in turn, reduces to the 
assessment of the discrepancies and similar- 
ities in the acceptability of possible future 
system-states to the referents. And since the 
system futures are dated, this approach to 
ideological conflict entails its process as- 
pects, and does not imply that given conflict 
levels will persist over time. And finally, the 
same fundamental methodology provides an 
opportunity to evaluate not only conflict de- 
grees between two or more referents, but 
also their perceptions of the conflict level, 
and the perceptions of other referents who 
need not be directly involved in it. 
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Confucianism and Chinese Communism 


by Carsun CHANG 


An abstract of “Konfuzianismus und Chinesischer Kommunismums,” from the 
journal Osteuropa, X (April, 1960), pp. 228-37. 


It is truly remarkable that China, with its 
forty centuries of history and tradition, 
should undergo such changes as those in- 
stituted by the Communists in a scant eleven 
years. Confucianism was one of the bases of 
this tradition, being, among other things, a 
compendium of Chinese classical writing, a 
body of rules for social and political con- 
duct, and a statement of the Chinese posi- 
tion toward philosophical questions. After 


‘the year 1700 China experienced a succes- 


sion of humiliations, such as its defeat in the 
Opium War, its progressive subjugation to 
Japan and the powers of Western Europe, 
and its failure to profit from World War I. 
Contemporary Chinese intellectuals, review- 
ing these misfortunes, decided that China 
was backward in almost all aspects of civil- 
ization. Then, since Confucianism played a 
major role in Chinese life, they held it re- 
sponsible for the backwardness of China and 
opened an attack on it that has not yet 
ceased. This attack may be divided into two 
periods: the pre-Communist, starting about 
1800, and the Communist. 


In the pre-Communist period, the attacks 
were open, direct, and increasingly harsh. 
For example, Kang Yu-wei (1858-1927) de- 
picted Confucius as primarily the founder of 
a religion, and attempted to strip him of the 
preeminence he had held among Chinese 
philosophers. He admired the conditions of 
the “Golden Age” that Confucius described. 
Yet the program Kang outlined for the 
achievement of a future “Golden Age” in- 
tded several conditions, such as equality 
of the sexes and the dissolution of the family, 

t were contrary to Confucianism. A sec- 
ond pre-Communist writer, Tan Se-tung 
(1864 - 1898) was a forerunner of Mao 
Tse-tun s. He declared that democracy, in- 
dustrialization, and the Western type of 
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family life depend upon the free develop- 
ment of the individual. He then maintained 
that Jesus was superior to Confucius, since 
the teachings of Jesus brought equality and 
freedom whereas Confucius’ doctrines led to 
hierarchy. 

Hu Shi (1891- _) reflected the admiration 
felt in some Chinese circles for the Russian 
October Revolution, and the increased popu- 
larity in China of the idea that there must be 
a “social reconstruction.” Hu preached a 
“literary revolution” that would involve the 
substitution of everyday Chinese speech for 
the classical Chinese tongue as the written 
language of the Chinese people. He awak- 
ened the spirit of skepticism in China by 
neglecting the ethical values contained in 
classical Chinese literature, which he viewed 
only as source-material. Finally, Chen Du- 
hsiu (1879-1940), who took a leading part 
in the formation of the Chinese Communist 
Party, was much more radical than Hu. He 
admired Western civilization and sought to 
introduce its main features into China. He 
argued that Confucianism, which sup- 
ported among other things monarchism and 
a hierarchic family structure, was incom- 
patible with modern life. He held Confucian- 
ism to be a product of a feudal period, 
which was grounds for its rejection. 

The Chinese Communists, well before 
their seizure of power, adopted the policy of 
acting with caution and restraint in dealing 
with Confucianism. Hence they did not 
carry out frontal attacks such as that of 
Chen. Instead, they began attacking it in- 
directly by identifying it with feudalism. Mao 
Tse-tung seems to have adopted this policy 
partly because the failure of the Taiping 
Rebellion (1850-1864) was ascribed to the 
rebels’ attacks on Confucianism. Hence the 
Communists on accasion even showed re- 
spect for Confucius. Their tactics involved 
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Sex and Statism in Russia 


An abstract of “Einige Betrachtungen 
the journal Osteurora, X (May, 1960), pp. 


Quite contrary to the situation that pre- 
vailed in the 1920's, the attitude toward sex 
and the sexual problem in the USSR today 
is in many ways almost Victorian. There is 
little discussion of sex in Soviet newspapers, 
and there are no sexually-stimulating photo- 
graphs. Soviet novels, short stories, and 
dramas also usually deal with sex in a re- 
served manner. When a Soviet literary work 
deviates from this pattern, it is apt to be 
vigorously attacked by Soviet critics. Yet in 
recent times such deviations have become 
more common. The important fact relating 
to the Soviet government is that these devia- 
tions are often connected with opposition to 
other aspects of Soviet rule. Motion pictures, 
too, show few scenes involving sex, although 
they devote more attention to it than in 
Stalin’s time. Furthermore, in the Soviet 


by Davip Bure 


zum Sexualproblem in der UdSSR,” from 
281-95. 


Union there is no sort of scientific research 
undertaken in connection with the sexual 
problem. Neither the sociology of sex nor the 
psychology of sex are the subject of Soviet 
research. Soviet educational theory never 
dares (at least not publicly) to discuss the 
question whether growing boys and girls 
should be prepared for the approach of 
puberty. There is nothing in the USSR com- 
parable to Western books about “perfect 
marriage.” 

The attitudes of Soviet officials toward the 
sexual problem involves a contradiction. On 
the one hand they keep sexuality in the 
realm of secrecy; on the other hand they 
attempt, with the help of the stern rational- 
istic norms of “Communist morality,” to reg- 
ulate precisely the thing that they dare say 
nothing about. This posture of secrecy arises 


persuading young Chinese intellectuals 
to apply the principles of historical mate- 
rialism to the study of Chinese prob- 
lems, and to attribute these problems to 
their alleged “feudalistic” origins. For in- 
stance, Guo Mo-jo, a leading Chinese Com- 
munist theorist, employed historical material- 
ism to analyze what he regarded as the 
“feudal system” in China’s past, and he had 
a host of imitators among younger writers, 
whose books were fundamentally propaganda 
tracts. Fan Wen-lan, a Communist historian, 
emphasized that the leader of the troops 
sent to quell the Taiping Rebellion was able 
to wage psychological warfare by charging 
that the rebels had destroyed Confucianist 
temples. 

In the main, the Communist approach to 
Confucius was a negative one. Guo Mo-jo 
saw him as a “middle-of-the-road” thinker. 
On the other hand, in 1957 Ching Tsin-feng 
published an article that was an outright 


defense of Confucius, notably of the Con- 
fucian teachings about monogamy, and by a 
deft omission of conflicting materials man- 
aged to use Engels as his authority. 

The break between the Chinese Com- 
munists and Confucianism came not in 
theory but in practice, with the establish- 
ment of the people’s communes. The Com- 
munists found the family system, based as it 
was on Confucius’ teachings, one of the chief 
barriers to their goal of industrializing 
China. To achieve this goal the Communists 
proclaimed the establishment of the com- 
munes, in which women would perform 
economically-productive work, just as did the 
men; where the children would be cared for 
in nurseries; and where the buildings would 
be the property of the commune. ‘The in- 
stitution of the communes produced so vast 
a change in the life of the Chinese peasants 
that it comprised, in veiled form, a complete 
break with Confucianism. 
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from the fact that love and sex involve the 
irrational, which Soviet ideology rejects and 
which Soviet officials fear as being beyond 
their control. Government orthodoxy knows 
only one origin for all human actions: man 
is a social being, therefore everything he does 
either directly or indirectly involves society. 
The actions of the Soviet people originate 
in their socialist Weltanschauung. However 
different a Soviet man and a Soviet woman 
may be, they may be united through their 
common possession of the “new, healthy, 
socialist type of opinions and emotions, which 
stand in opposition to the other, strange, in- 
comprehensible, even hostile portion of the 
globe.” 

In supervising the relations between the 
sexes, Soviet authorities have adopted as 
their chief principle the rule that the social 
responsibilities of lovers transcend all their 
other obligations. Therefore “Communist 
morality” demands that spouses and engaged 
couples be faithful to one another; for, as 
Soviet officials see matters, infidelity between 
couples is analogous to, and may be a 
harbinger of, treason against the state. 

Such norms are not really new. What dis- 
tinguishes them is the socialist motivation 
ascribed to them and the apparatus estab- 
lished for their enforcement. They are en- 
forced not so much by the courts as by the 
organs of the Party and the Komsomol. 
Though the Komsomol does not take action 
in every case in which these norms have 
been violated, it does take action in flagrant 
cases. Its penalties, though only in the form 
of a reprimand or—at most—expulsion, can 
have severe repercussions on the career of 
the accused person. In recent years there 
have been numerous instances in which the 
Komsomol has been the target of vigorous 
criticism for these proceedings, however, and 
it has occasionally been quite lenient in its 
decisions. 

The chief effect of this interference into 
Soviet citizens’ private lives has been that 
individuals are very careful to conceal their 
‘etual activities. Since the Komsomol and 
the Party are everywhere, the small-town 
attitud. of “What will people say?” exists 


even in Moscow. Yet, at least in the large 
cities, proceedings seem more likely to arise 
out of a denunciation by some jealous dis- 
carded lover than out of Komsomol or Party 
vigilance. The norms themselves are little 
different from those of the Christian tradi- 
tion; what the average Soviet citizen may 
resist is the interference in his life rather 
than the norms themselves. 

Indeed, the foreign observer is apt to 
notice an exceptional atmosphere of super- 
ficial chastity in the USSR. Popular dislike of 
interference by Party and Komsomol officials 
into private affairs promotes dissembling. So 
does the Soviet people’s attitude which, con- 
cerning behavior that is not sanctioned by 
the government, permits subterfuge. Aside 
from these factors, there is a higher valua- 
tion on women’s chastity in the USSR than 
in the West. Recently, however, there has 
been a “modernization” and “westernization” 
of these attitudes. Furthermore, government 
assertions to the contrary, there is a great 
deal of prostitution in various forms. Neither 
Komsomol nor Party officials are apt to in- 
terfere with influential persons who have 
dealings with prostitutes. 

There is one group in the USSR that 
openly violates the norms of “Communist 
morality”—the stilyagi, or juvenile delin- 
quents. Moreover, in certain ways their be- 
havior seems to constitute a protest against 
the entire Soviet system; Soviet journalists 
interpret their practices as an attack on the 
right of the totalitarian state to determine 
the norms of its citizens’ behavior in all 
fields. One other group in which violations 
of these norms are not uncommon is the 
working-class. Here these violations occur to 
a substantial degree simply because of the 
housing shortage, which encourages extra- 
marital liasons for the purpose of securing a 
room. This is especially frequent in the “new 
lands,” where housing is quite inadequate. 
Even so, the “normal” family life of the work- 
ing class is not unchaste. In the USSR in 
general, where there has been a loosening 
of moral standards it has been to a large 
degree because the government has inter- 
jected itself into the prescription of norms. 
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New Studies in Behavioral Science 


and Public Policy 


These items are selected and annotated by the ABS staff in a periodic search of 
new issues of 250 journals and reviews, including about 100 that are published out- 
side the United States, and from announcements and review copies of books and 
fugitive materials recentiy published. Some items of special interest are boxed. 


Apams, R. N., et al. Social Change in Latin America Today. N.Y.: Harper, for Council on Foreign 
Relations, 1960, $5.00. Six articles: the new ruling classes, political roles of Indian populations, 
urban growth, sources of nationalism and Communism, etc., and their implications for United 


States policy. 
Auuport, G. W. Personality and Social En- 


counter. Boston: Beacon Press, 1960, 
$7.50. Essays bridging the gap between 
the views of personality as a self-enclosed 
totality and as social; discusses ego, motiva- 
tion, normality and abnormality, and prob- 
lems in social psychology. 

“Arms Control.” Daedalus, LXXXIX (Fall 
°60), 674-1073. Twenty-two articles en- 
compassing the potentially feasible routes 
as well as the obstacles to arms control; 
the complexity and magnitude of the task; 
and illustrating some major considerations 
bearing on decisions of national policy. In- 
cludes D. G. Brennan on “Setting and 


Anastast, A., “Psychological Research and 
Educational Desegregation.” Thought, 
XXXV (Autumn ’60), 421-49. Summarizes 
conclusions of a variety of psychological 
studies bearing on racial attitudes and 
group relations, effects of segregation on 
personality development, effects on tested 
intelligence, etc. In general, educational 
segregation by race adversely affects the 
personality development of the minority 
group member, inevitably leads to dis- 
crimination against individuals, and to 
waste of human resources. 


Goals of Arms Control,” L. B. Sohn on 


“Adjudication and Enforcement in Arms Control,” and I. de Sola Pool on “Public Opinion and 


the Control of Armaments.” 


Barcuoorn, F. C. The Soviet Cultural Offensive. Princeton: Princeton U. Press, 1960, $7.00. 
“The complex amalgam of propaganda, deception, and sometimes mutually profitable transactions 


with non-Soviet states . 


. . described as Cultural Diplomacy [representing] what from a non- 


Communist point of view usually seems to be a perversion of cultural exchange.” 


BELL, N. W., and E. F. VoGet, eds. Medern Introduction to the Family. Glencoe: The Free Press, 
1960, $7.50. A reader, encompassing such topics as family relations with the economic, political, 
community, and value systems; its internal adaptive, integrative, and pattern-maintaining process; 
and its various effects on members’ personalities. 


Bocrurkiw, B. R., “The Problem of Succes- 


Baum, M., “The Case for Business Civiliza- 
tion.” Harvard Bus. R., XXXVIII ( Nov.- 
Dec. 60), 56-64. An admission of minor 
faults and a defense against two major in- 
dictments, that business culture causes 
drastic damage to individual character and 
conduct, and that it debases our profes- 
sional and political behavior by its com- 
plete disregard for the social and cultural 
consequences of business activities. Our 
supposed materialism has many roots other 
than business, and business success has 
laid a stable economic base for attainment 
of aesthetic and intellectual goals; large 
businesses have become semi-public and 
do not and cannot operate in terms of 
mere expediency and opportunism. 


sion in the Soviet Political System: The 
Case of Khrushchev.” Can. J. of Econ. and 
Pol. Sci., XXVI (Nov. 60), 575-91. The 
Soviet regime’s survival through two suc- 
cession crises points up the fact that mod- 
ern totalitarian states “can compensate for 
the mortality of rulers by the vitality of a 
party machine that has successfully de- 
stroyed or absorbed traditional social struc- 
tures.” Khrushchev’s successor is likely to 
be a “dark horse,” the “unostentatious 
master of the party machine.” 
BozeMAN, A. B. Politics and Culture in In- 
ternational History. “The real affinities and 
differences between the various cultural 
and political systems of the present world 
society can uncovered only after a 
thorough exploration of the historic sources 


of all significant patterns of political 


thought and behavior. Only when one knows what meanings a particular nation has traditionally 
attributed to such prominent words in the current international vocabulary as peace, war, unity, 
authority . . . can one test with any hope of accuracy the authenticity and worth of existing 
international arrangements and \ssumptions.” 

BrowninG, R. C., “Seven Research Problems in Army Personnel Management.” Pub. Perso:nel R.; 
XXI (Oct. 60), 252-57. Current research by the Adjutant General’s Office on job proficiency, 
leadership, combat performance, etc., point to better utilization of military manpower 
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Bui, H., “Systematic Innovation and Social Philosophy.” Inquiry, III (Autumn ’60), 199-204. 
J. P. Corbett’s Europe and the Social Order (Leyden: A. W. Sythoff, 1959) claims that industrial 
societies are marked by “systematic innovation”—which is true—and that, as a consequence, 
inherited social doctrines are obsolete—which is false. 


Burtrrick, J., “A Note on Growth Theory.” Econ. Development and Cultural Change, IX (Oct. 
’°60, Part 1), 75-82. A “simple, diagrammatic exposition of the principal components of current 
growth theory in economics. . . , slightly unfamiliar but . . . more understandable.” 

CantriL, H., “Concerning the Nature of Perception.” Amer. Phil. Society Proceedings, CIV (Oct. 
60), 467-73. Differentiates among varieties of experience to point up “the wide gap between 
naive experience and the conceptual abstractions we create to account for that experience,” con- 
siders perceptions in terms of significances, assumptions, consistencies. 

Cuenery, H. B., “Patterns of Industrial Growth.” Amer. Econ. R., L (Sept. 60), 624-54. A tech- 
nical analysis, incorporating “changes in both demand and supply conditions into a more general 
explanation of the growth of individual sectors of production, which can then be used to explain 
the observed patterns of industrial growth.” 

Cottier, M. J., “Popular Cartoons and Prevailing Anxieties.” Amer. Imago, XVII (Fall ’60), 
255-69. A test of the hypothesis that the comic may be used as a defense to ward off emotions, 
especially anxiety, finding it substantiated by large numbers of page cartoons “bearing upon 
topics probably anxiety-producing to Americans,” e.g., foreign relations, Russian scientific compe- 
tence, and the recession. 

Crosser, P. K. State Capitalism in the Economy of the United States. N.Y.: Bookman Assoc., 1960, 
$4.00. The structural change undergone by capitalism—private capitalism has been joined by 
state capitalism; discusses transfers of government funds for use by individual entrepreneurs and 
corporations in industry, farming, foreign commerce, and so forth. 

Dempsey, B. W. The Frontier Wage. Chicago: Loyola U. Press, 1960, $6.00. Includes the text of 
the second part of The Isolated State by J. H. von Thiinen (1783-1850); puts “the kernel of 
profit sharing into a form such that the apparatus of contemporary analysis can come to grips 
with it and particularly with the organizational facts involved.” 


Dovrine, F. History as a Social Science. The 
Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1960, c. $1.80. 


GotpMAN, M. L., “Product Differentiation 


and Advertising: Some Lessons from Soviet 
Experience.” J. of Pol. Econ., LXVIII 
(Aug. ’60), 346-57. Under certain cir- 
cumstances the gains from product differen- 
tiation and advertising may more than off- 
set the waste; Soviet experience suggests 
that “if goods are undifferentiated in a 
seller’s market, there is a danger that. . . 
the manufacturer and, on occasion, the 
whole industrial group may cut the quality 
of the product under the anonymous shel- 
ter of ‘homogeneity’ of product.” To meet 
such problems the Soviets have begun to in- 
stitute advertising campaigns and product 
differentiation. 


An essay on the nature and purposes of 
historical studies, ranging across “Histo 
as a social activity,” “Mass observation,” 
“Synthesis and objectivity,” and “The task 
of the historian in a modern world.” His- 
tory “is a virulent factor in political and 
social conflicts and a basic substance in the 
structure of our personalities.” 


Dusunasui, P. R., “Unitary Trends in a Fed- 


eral System.” Ind. J. of Pub. Admin., VI 
(July-Sept. 60), 243-56. Examines how 
far the division of functions envisaged in 
the Indian constitution has in practice de- 
marcated the spheres of Union and State 
administration; centralist forces have led to 


“an increasingly important part played by 
‘ ast i the Union Government even in matters 
falling within the purview of the State Governments” but “the Central influence is mainly of a 


normative character and the operational aspects are almost entirely left to the State Govern- 
ments.” 

Entraco, P. L., “The Health and Perfection of Man.” Diogenes, #31 (Fall 60), 1-18. “The 
our principle types of the Occidental idea about health” are rooted among the naturalistic as 
opposed to the personalistic anthropology modes of understanding the health of man, and two 
related “basic attitudes of the spirit,” the classical and the romantic or baroque. Though man 
may be healthy of body and soul, he will ever retain a “poignant feeling.” 

Fernuoi, T., “Idéntveckling, Ekonomisk Politik och Ekonomisk Teori.” Ekon. Tidskrift, LXII 
(Sept. 60). 161-84. The development of the ideas, economic policy, and economic theory of the 
Stockholm School. ‘ 

FEssarp, G., “L’antisémitisme en U.R.S.S.: Faits et réflexions.” Etudes, #9 (Sept. 60), 215-32. 
Direct and indirect evidence of the fates of the three million Jews in the Soviet Union, comments 
on the sources of Communist antisemitism. 


Fotey, D. L., “British Town Planning: One Ideology or Three?” Br. J. of Soc., XI (Sept. ’60), 
211-31. The phenomenon of alternative ideologies—land allocation in terms of priorities, bettered 
physical environment, the fostering of face-to-face communal life—is interpreted as “an adaptive 
mechanism by which a newly institutionalized activity may steer its way amidst uncertain and 
often antagonistic surroundings” and notes “the latent internal strains with which an activity 
telying upon such alternative ideologies must cope.” 


FraENKEL, E., “Selbstbestimmung in der Demokratie und in der Volksdemokratie.” Deutsche Rund- 


shau, LXXXVI (Sept. 60), 778-86. Theoretical and actual extents of self-determination in 
Western and Communist democracies. 
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FRIEDMANN, J., “Intellectuals in Developing Societies.” Kyklos, XIII (#4, 60), 513-44. Though 
research on numerous specific topics is needed, data from many societies demonstrate that the 
modern intellectual “must be ranged alongside the innovator in affairs of business as a principal 
agent in precipitating economic growth. . . ; he mediates new values, he formulates an effective 
ideology, and he creates an adequate collective self-image.” ; 


GeEreEMIA, G., “Storia dell’assicurazione con- 


tro la disoccupazione.” Economia e Storia, 
VII (April-June ’60), 204-37. The origins 
of unemployment insurance plans, mostly 
Marxist; the first general compulsory sys- 
tem was English, 1911, preceded by many 
union schemes in various lands. Compara- 
tive present-day tables on 22 nations. 


GuaseEr, W. A., “Doctors and Politics.” Amer. 
J. of Soc., LXVI (Nov. ’60), 230-45. Re- 
views a number of studies to derive gen- 
eralizations and hypotheses about political 
attitudes and behavior of American phy- 
sicians. In some respects they share the 
conservative values of other American 
social elites, but in others they may differ 
and may be predisposed to a peculiarly 


Harais, B., “Plan or Projection?” J. of Amer. 


Inst. of Planners, XXVI (Nov. ’60), 265- 
72. The uses of models in city and metro- 
politan planning. The planner must eval- 
uate the plan in the light of a complete, 
not partial, set of human goals and values; 
in this situation models are theories that 
substitute in part for experiments. Neither 
the transportation planner nor the city 
planner can achieve successful solutions to 
their problems “without a joint effort to 
improve the construction of theories 
through model building, so as to answer 
entirely new questions of overwhelming 
importance.” 


professional belief system. In general, their 
political participation is low. 


Hacker, A., “The Rebelling Young Scholar.” Commentary, XXX (Nov. ’60), 404-12. Cites a 
“cold war” in our larger graduate schools between history and social science graduate studeits, 
on the one hand, and their professors: “today’s graduate students are substantially on the left of 
the men at whose feet they have chosen to sit. They are impatient with both the enlightened 
conservatism and the mild liberalism of their professors.” 


Isarp, W., et al. Methods of Regional Anal- 


Hapwen, J. 
United Nations Decisions are Made 


G., and J. KaurMann. How 
. Ley- 


ysis: An Introduction to Regional Science. 
N.Y.: Wiley, $9.50. Presents techniques of 
regional analysis having an established de- 
gree of validity, states their virtues and 
limitations in terms of their applicability to 
particular regional situations and problems. 


den: A. W. Sythoff, 1960, fl. 13.50. An 
analysis of the unwritten procedures of the 
UN: organization and operation of the 
delegations, factors influencing UN deci- 
sion-making, motivating forces behind the 
drive for international economic aid, a 
case study of SUNFED, and a detailed de- 


scription of a specific UN negotiation. 


Haun, L. A., “Goldaufwertung und Dollarabwertung?” Kyklos, XIII (#4, 60), 456-94. The dollar 
situation is by no means hopeless, although the suggestion of raising the gold price is worse 
than useless; the world economy is suffering from too much, not too little liquidity. Relief may 
come from effective control of costs, inflations in gold-receiving countries. 


HaPerin, S. A University in the Web of Politics. New Brunswick: Eagleton Inst. of Politics, 1960 
(paper ). Chronicles the internal and external controversy regarding the elevation of Wayne State 
University to State university status, and the alternatives of merger with the University of 
Michigan or independent governance by a partisan, popularly elected Board. 


Henry, L. L. Presidential Transitions. Wash- 


ington, D.C.: Brookings Inst., 1960, $7.50. 
Accounts of the crucial months preceding 
and following the inaugurations of Wilson, 
Harding, FDR, and Eisenhower; analyzes 
the transition problems to be overcome in 
assuring continuity of administration and 
responsiveness to new leadership. 


Hucues, H. S., “The Historian and the Social 
Scientist.” Amer. Hist. R., LXVI (Oct. 
760), 20-46. Assumes “that the historian‘s 
search for philosophical grounding and hi 
reaching out for contact with the social 
sciences are complementary and related 
manifestations of the same quest for pre- 


cision in historical explanation,” considers 


KapLan, M. Leisure in America: A Social In- 


quiry. N.Y.: Wiley, 1960, $7.50. Docu- 
ments the nature and purposes of leisure, 
in the broadest sense; leisure is no longer 
a “peripheral phenomenon, extra-curricular 
to life and its value systems.” Rather, lei- 
sure’s “social and psychological roots arise 
from the culture; the criteria of its judg- 
ment are imbedded in the culture; indeed, 
what people do in time free of commitment 
to work is a valuable clue to the directions 
of the culture itself.” Leisure is one of the 
“conditions of survival” and a potential 
source of meaning and value. 


the reasons for the historian’s reluctance to 


generalize and suggests means for overcoming it, discusses “the relative congeniality for the 
historian of the different social science disciplines,” and lastly suggests that history “can lead 
social science itself along the path of imagination and bold hypothesis.” 


Hyman, H. H., “Reflections on Reference Groups.” Pub. Opin. Q., XXIV (Fall ’60), 383-96. The 
originator of the reference group concept suggests some of its implications that have been ne- 
glected: its comparative uses, the nature of the implied or explicit reference individual, and the 
measurement of a number of reference group processes. 
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IscHBoLptn, B., “A Critique of Econometrics.” R. of Social Econ., XVIII (Sept. ’60), 110-27. 

Attempts to prove “that real economic activity is so dynamic and contingent that it defies precise 
mathematical measurement.” Mathematical economists “do not seem to grasp and therefore are 
not concerned about their peculiar position extrinsic to our social science, but continue to claim 
that to them alone belongs the actual conventional wisdom. . . .” 


Janopa, M. Race Relations and Mental 
Health. N.Y.: UNESCO and Columbia U. 
Press, 1960, $.50 (paper). The race ques- 
tion in modern science. 

Janow1t1z, M., ed. Community Political Sys- 


Kuaprer, J. T. The Effects of Mass Com- 
munication. Glencoe: The Free Press, 
1960, $5.00. A full-scale evaluation of all 
available research. For example: violence 


may serve as an excellent outlet for ag- 
gression but certain kinds of violence 
greatly disturb children; mass media can 
readily create any kind of new opinion 
where no opinion existed before and can 
reinforce and make more active present 
convictions, but must resort to “side at- 
tack” if they hope to alter existing opinion. 
Other conclusions: large numbers of peo- 
ple think that just because a thing is said 
in mass media it must be more true than 
anything they might say or hear in everyday 
life; adult programs stimulate the ambition 
of the child more for things than for work 


tems. (International Yearbook of Political 
Behavior Research series.) Glencoe: The 
Free Press, 1960, $7.50. Seven articles, 
including “The Bifurcation of Power in a 
Satellite City,” “Leadership Hierarchies 
and Political Issues in a New England 
Town,” “Resistance to Unification in a 
Metropolitan Community,” and a general 
comment on “Converging Perspectives in 
Community Political Analysis.” 


Jounson, H. G., “The Political Economy of 


Opulence.” Can. J. of Econ. and Pol. Sci., 
XXVI (Nov. °60), 552-64. Asks “how 
economic principles can most usefully be 


e in life. formulated to fit the facts of economic life 
ts, in the age of opulence”; suggests “explicit 
rm ; : recognition of the role of capital in two 
ed contexts—consumption, and the nature of labour—where its importance is growing in fact but 

tends to be ignored in contemporary theory.” 

ow Kerr, C., et al. Industrialism and Industrial Man. Cambridge: Harvard U. Press, 1960, $6.00. 
ey- Four labor economists on problems between management and labor arising from industrialization 
An at different levels, depending on the stage of economic and social growth of the nations in ques- 
the tion and their political ideologies. 

the Knapp, R. B. Social Integration in Urban Communities. N.Y.: Columbia U. Teachers College, 
ecl- 1960, $5.75. Explores “some of the meanings of social integration in urban-industrial society 
the that may help to define policies and determine the scope of programs for the public schools,” 
- a suggests a conceptual framework for educational planning and analysis. 

Lazer, W., and E. J. Ketiey, “Interdisciplinary Horizons in Marketing.” J. of Marketing, XXV 
lar (Oct. ’60), 24-30. Present and potential contributions of behavioral science findings and quantita- 
aa . tive measurement methods to marketing. 
may Lipprrt, R., and R. K. Wurre. Autocracy and Democracy: Experiments in Group Leadership. N.Y.: 

Harper, 1960, $6.00. Summarizes 20 years of leadership research on topics ranging from parent- 
960 child relations to East-West conflict. Three factors favor efficiency under democratic leadership: 
state involvement in penton | results in deeper commitment to common goals; friendliness 
7 tends to be higher among members of a democratic group, improving communication; individual 
y freedom broadens the base of creativity. 

Loomis, C. P. Social Systems. Princeton: Van 
a Nostrand, 1960, $6.50. Seven essays on 
» their persistence and change: data on the Le Ving, R. A., “The Role of the Family in 
"i elements, processes, and patterns of social Authority Systems: A Cross-Cultural Ap- 

e, systems; the division of labor and patierns plication of Stimulus-Generalization Theo- 

° of social relations in underdeveloped and ry.” Behavioral Sci., V (Oct. ’60), 291-96. 

= modern societies; analysis of educational There is sufficient ethnographic evidence 

ie social systems in the U.S., the USSR, to test the “projective” view of the polit- 

A Mexico. ical system, in which early family _rela- 

g- McCorp, W., and J. McCorp. Origins of tionships serve as models for adult political 

d, Alcoholism. Stanford: Stanford U. Press, behavior. Preliminary results find the re- 

nt 1960, $4.75. A study of adult alcoholics lation exists. 

ns in terms of their childhood environment, 

he physiological constitution, personality, and family structure. A pattern of experiences and traits 

ial stinguishes the alcoholic before alcoholism itself appears: early dependency conflict, certain 

aspects of the mother’s role, other variables that produce unusual stress and confusion in the 

self-image. 

or ee Manner, E., “Theoretical Prospects of Urban Sociology in an Urbanized Society.” Amer. J. of 

n lea Soc., LXVI (Nov. ’60), 226-29. Urban sociology has shifted focus from the role of the city as 

transformer of migrants toward urban dominance, community structure, comparative study. 

6. The MANHEIM, H. L., “Intergroup Interaction as Related to Status and Leadership Between Groups.” 

en ne- Sociometry, XXIII (Dec. 60), 415-27. A laboratory test largely confirms the hypothesis that 

nd the the greater the differentiation between groups, the greater the likelihood of intergroup conflict”; 
tesults emphasize the perceived as opposed to factual differences. 
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Marsury, E., “A Note on Some Soviet Statistics.” East Europe, IX (Nov. 60), 16-19. Some 
official Communist economic statistics still tend to be misleading or inadequate; unofficial esti- 
mates by Soviet economists, though still high, are more accurate. 


Marvick, D., ed. Political Decision-Makers. (International Yearbook of Political Behavior Research 
series.) Glencoe: The Free Press, 1960, $7.50. Decision-makers in contrasting milieus: India, 
France, Britain, Germany, and the U.S., with an “Agenda for the Study of Political Elites” by 
H. D. Lasswell. 

MassERMAN, J. H., “Battlements and Bridges 
in the East: The Czechoslovak Psychiatric 


Lipsey, R. G., “Does Money Always De- 
preciate?” Lloyds Bank R., #58 (Oct. 


Congress with International Participation.” 
Amer. J. of Psychiatry, CXVII (Oct. ’60), 
306-13. A summary of papers—on child 
psychiatry, etiology, therapy, hypnosis, 
etc.—and a portrayal of conference dy- 
namics. The Congress produced more light 
than heat, more “mutual understanding 
and respect” than antagonisms. 


Moreno, J. L., et al., eds. The Sociometry 


Reader. Glencoe: The Free Press, 1960, 
$9.50. The foundations of sociometry; its 
methods—sociometric measurement, sta- 
tistical procedures and models; and major 


’°60), 1-13. Price movements in England 
from 1275 to 1959 suggest some unusual 
conclusions; although the long trend was 
upward by 4000 per cent, prices were as 
likely to fall over any given ten-year period 
as they were to rise. Only three major 
inflations contributed to the long-term rise 
—1525-1650, 1750-1790, 1939-1946. 
Some apparent causes of inflations are 
identified, e.g., debasement of coinage, the 
rise of banking, and war, all of them 
characterized by large changes in the 
quantity of money. 


areas of exploration and results—among 
them processes in childhood and youth, 
sociometric studies in the community, industry, and the armed forces, and perceptual sociometry 

Morais, C., “Justice and Scientific Method.” Columbia Law R., LX (Nov. 60), 936-43. The quest 
for justice is only in part like the search for scientific truth; “The understanding and promotion 
of justice is . . . a humanistic enterprise . . . in the sense that a theory of justice divorced from 
social origins and general aspirations entrusts men’s fate to . . . dictators.” 

Mountn, G., “Recent Definitions of Language.” Diogenes, #31 (Fall ’60), 89-113. Language as 
systems of signs, from the points of view of both linguists and logicians; the key to numerous 
problems lies in the newer theory of “the double articulation of human language”—an insttrv- 
mental criterion between languages and the other means of communication. 

Musuk1n, S. J., “Barriers to a System of Federal Grants-in-Aid.” Natl. Tax J., XIII (Sept. ’60), 
193-218. Outlines two recent major proposals to improve federal grants to the States, (1) t 
block or consolidate specific grants within a broad program area, (2) to make grant procedures 
plan requirements, and formulas more nearly uniform. Notes issues and problems that hinder 
their acceptance; the proposals implicitly require choices between conflicting objectives. 

MusseEn, P. H., ed. Handbook of Research Methods in Child Development. Committee on Chili 
Development of the Natl. Academy of Sciences-Natl. Research Council, 1960. Thirty contribv- 
tors describe and evaluate the most widely used techniques in growth and behavior research 

Nimkorr, M. F., and R. 
“Types of Family and Types of Econ 
omy.” Amer. J. of Soc., LXVI (Nov. 60), 
215-25. Analysis of 549 cultures reveak 
a rough relationship between the type o! 
family system and certain economic pat: 
terns, e.g., the indepc_..dent family 
tends to predominate in hunting ani 
gathering societies, the extended family 
where there is a more ample, secure food 
supply. The extended family system tend 


Mutter, A. S., and R. F. Howe “The 
Myth of Neutrality in Constitutional Ad- 
judication.” U. of Chicago Law R., XXVII 
(Summer ’60), 661-95. Draws on social 
scientific knowledge of decision-making 
and other evidence to suggest “that neu- 
trality, save on a superficial and elemen- 
tary level, is a futile quest; that it should 
be recognized as such; and t it is more 
useful to search for the values that can be 
furthered by the judicial process than for to be associated with social stratification, 
allegedly neutral or impersonal principles is functionally adapted to the control 
which operate within that process.” property. 

OuIvErR, H. J., Jr., “Ordo and Coercion: 4 
Logical Critique.” Southern Econ. 
XXVII (Oct. 60), 81-91. “Ordo” is a West German neoliberal term for a socioeconomic system 
in which there is “deliberate shaping and regulating of the economic system so as to establis! 
and maintain thoroughgoing competition.” Its alleged superiority “rests upon interpersonal cou 
parisons which can hardly be defended, upon moral teachings that are, at best, controversial. 
and/or upon political hypotheses unsupported by political studies.” 

Peccio, E., M. Mazzarino, and V. Parwarto. Industrializzazione e Sottosviluppo. Turin: 6. 
Einaudi ed., 1960, 1200 Lire (paper). Incentives and social change in the province of Syri 
cuse in the face of industrialization. Demography, unionization, wage levels, unemployment, 
and cartelism are among the problems treated. 

Puituirs, B., “A Theory of Interfirm Organization.” Q. J. of Econ., LXXIV (Nov. ’60), 602-13 

Interfirm organizations, market structure, and market performance; “the thory of interfim 

organization posits the fact that firms are members of groups and that the explanation ( 

group behavior requires assumptions beyond those relating to the motivation of the individual 
in the group.” 
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Poxanyt, G., “Higher Education in Britain: 


esti- 7 + Leg The Proposal for a Public Inquiry.” Free- 
NAKAMURA, H. The Way of Thinking of dom a Efficiency {Conealiies on Sci- 
Eastern Peoples. Rutland, Vt.: C. E. ance and Freedom), #16 (Oct. ’60) 

2arch Tuttle (dist.), $12.00 (trans. from : 
ndia Japanese ) ‘Theses wesesesss weed in 18-30. Discusses need to study whether 

irical extensive changes in the scale and gen- 
3 (DY dealing with concrete and empirical ques eral character of university education 

tions peculiar to Asiatic people, specifical- “might well call for further consequential 

-. \ the ~~ Han Chinese, the changes in the system of administering the 
t. universities and in their methods of car- 
id : rying out their work”; notes existing rela- 
al tions between the British government and universities; and summarizes the partially negative 
as university reactions. 
as Pratt, S., et al., “The Mental Hospital and the “Treatment-Field.’” J. of Psych. Studies, XI 
od (Supplement 8, July-Aug. 60), 1-179. The gradual, only partial transition of mental hospital 
jor treatment from the custodial through the “Narrow Treatment Approach” to the “Field Treat- 
ise ment Approach,” one “which takes fully into account the active participation of staff-patient- 
L6. town communities as the basic unit of the treatment program”; with an extensive review of the 
ire literature and a bibliography on field treatment. 
he RENSHAW, E. F., “The Economics of Conscription.” Southern Econ. J., XXVIII (Oct. 60), 111-17. 
oes Uses economic analysis to examine conscription “as a kind of tax having attributes in common 
the with other taxes and features which are peculiar to the resource being taxed,” finds the welfare 

| loss of peacetime conscription quite high. 
~ § Ronovir, D. D., “Metaphor and Mind.” Amer. Imago, XVII (Fall ’60), 289-309. A psychodynamic 
metry. § evaluation of metaphor; “A more precise formulation of metaphor theory should enhance the 
> quest psychiatrist’s perception of his patient’s attempts at communication.” 
motion § Ronayne, M. F., “The Personnel Side of Automatic Data Processing.” Pub. Personnel R., XXI 
d from (Oct. 60), 243-48. ADP deals in total systems that permeate the entire organizational structure; 
hierarchy, organizational lines, duties, and responsibilities are all affected. Notes development 
lage as of ADP as a profession. 
merous § SCHMIDEBERG, M., “The Offender’s Attitude toward Punishment.” J. of Criminal Law, Criminology, 
instru- and Police Sci., LI (Sept.-Oct. 60), 328-34. Argues that punishment can have a constructive 
as well as a deterrent effect, particularly in conjunction with psychotherapy; it is often a necessary 
t. 60), incentive to rehabilitation, not necessarily an alternative. 

(1) to Seeman, M. Social Status and Leadership. Columbus: Ohio State U. Bureau of Educational Re- 
sedures search and Service, 1960, $3.00 (paper). “How is the leadership style of executives in formal 
- hinder organizations affected by their conception of the place they hold in the community and culture 

which surround the organization?” Applies the question to 77 school executives in 26 
n Chili communities. 
ontribu-§ SHort, J. F., Jn., “The Sociocultural Context of Delinquency.” Crime and Delinquency, VI 
esearch & (Oct. ’60), 365-75. Reasons for the failure of social scientists to understand juvenile 
pLeros,™ delinquents, suggests that subculture theory “may provide a sound basis for further research, 
Econ, theory, and action.” 
ov. 60), 8 Sjoperc, G. The Preindustrial City. Glencoe: The Free Press, 1960, $6.75. Describes and 
; reveas® analyzes the city, in both historical and surviving literate nonindustrial societies, prior to its 
. type off transformation through industrialization; provides background data on the origins of city life 
mic pat§ and the growth and spread of cities around the world. 
y ystetBSvwirn, T. C., et al., “City and Village in Japan.” Econ. Development and Cultural Change, IX 
ing an’@ (Oct. 60, Part IL), 1-257. Eleven articles, among them “Urbanization and Population Change 
d famil)§ in the Development of Modern Japan” by I. B. Taeuber; “Landlords’ Sons in the Business Elite” 
sure foolff by T. C. Smith; “Leaders of Modern Japan: Social Origins and Mobility” by J. C. Abeggien and 
em tend] H. Mannari; and a case study of urban-rural differences and the process of political moderniza- 
tificatio.@ tion, by R. E. Ward. 
‘ontrol Stem, M. I., and S. J. Hetze. Creativity 

Riccs, F. W., “The Use of Models for Ad- and the Individual. Glencoe: The Free 
ercion: 4 ministrative Analysis: Confusion or Clar- Press, 1960, $10.00. Summaries of a 
Econ. J. ity?” Ind. J. of Pub. Admin., VI (July- representative selection of psychological 
1ic system Sept. 60), 225-42. Administrative models and psychiatric works concerned with the 
. establish are not inherently valid br invalid; a “characteristics and the processes through 
onal com model which throws light on administra- which the individual arrives at the creative 
troversial tive realities in one setting may only ob- product.’ 

secure the facts in another. Weighs various 

F models—substantive vs. formal models, StorTze., J., “La maladie, le malade et le 
Purin: G prescriptive vs. descriptive models—in médecin: Esquisse d’une analyse psycho- 
e of oe terms of their applicability to India and sociale.” Population, XV_ (Aug.-Sept. 
ployment suggests two other models: a “fused” 60), 613-24. The socially defined nature 

. model for traditional societies in which of illness among various societies, its 
7. 602-19. ‘\dministrative processes are part of un- rights and obligations, and the socially 
f interfim differentiated social structures; and a defined role of the physician; psycho- 
anation “prismatic” model for societies in transi- sociological study of illness is an essential 
individua tion from a traditional pattern. complement to strictly statistical demo- 
graphic studies. 
ARY, 1961 
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Sroxses, D. E. Voting Research and the Businessman in Politics. Ann Arbor: Foundation for Re- 
search in Human Behavior, 1960, $3.00 (booklet). “The broad, representative nature of the 
American parties means that many of the most important conflicts over issues and public policy 
occur within the parties rather than between the parties . . . It is particularly important that 
business and businessmen not define too narrowly the objectives they seek in politics.” Urges 
bipartisan political interests and an understanding of the functional requirements of a party 
on the part of businessmen. 

Stro.torr, E. D., “The Race for Open Space.” Pub. Management, XLII (Nov. ’60), 249-52. 
Summary of the recommendations of ‘e Park, Recreation and Open Space Project of the New 
York region, especially legal tools, definitions of the role of each level of government, and 
suggested space standards. 

SvenpsEN, K. E., “A Guide to Translations of conomic Literature from the Soviet Union and 
Eastern Europe.” Kyklos, XII1 (#4, 60), 559-84. Titles and locations of all recent articles on 
general, industrial, and managerial economics from the USSR and the eastern European coun- 
tries that have been translated into English, French, and/or German. 

THEOBALD, R. The Rich and the Poor. N.Y.: Clarkson N. Potter, 1960, $4.50. A study of the 
economics of expectations. Constructs a system of economic analysis and prediction based on 
anthropological and political phenomena in specific areas of the world, challenging classical and 
Keynesian economics as well as the “dogma of free trade.” 

Tinker, H., “Political Studies and the New 
Asia.” Pacific Affairs, XXXIII (Sept. ’60), 
300-04. Reviews some recent works, not- Vickrey, W., “Utility, Strategy, and Social 
ably Rupert Emerson’s From Empire to Decision Rules.” Q. J. of Econ., LXXIV 
Nation (Cambridge: Harvard U. Press, (Nov. 60), 507-35. A social welfare 


1960) and Almond and Coleman’s The 
Politics of the Developing Areas. The lat- 
ter is accused of “tortuous, incondite style,” 
of cant that purports “to express new levels 
of thought, whereas its employment is 
often really a substitute for thinking,” the 
ethnocentric application of routine tech- 


function can be thought of as an operator 
which, when fed data relating to individ- 
ual preferences, will produce a social 
choice. Much of welfare economics can 
be considered a search for such social wel- 
fare functions having acceptable proper- 
ties. In many social decision situations, 


niques to an unfamiliar situation, and de- 
scription rather than analysis. 

UN SratisticaL Orrice. Patterns of Indus- 
trial Growth. N.Y.: UN and Columbia U. 
Press, 1960, $8.50. Comparative data on without heavy recourse to ethics, politi- 
the changes in the nature and level of cal science, sociology, or even psychol- 
industrial activity in 75 countries and ter- ogy,” though there remain “important 
ritories, 1938-1958. areas where economics can and should 

WEINsTEW, P. A., “Featherbedding: A Theo- be given substantially the last word.” 
retical Analysis.” J. of Pol. Econ., LXVIII 
(Aug. ’60), 379-87. Trade-union “feather- 
bedding” is examined within the theory of the firm, interpreted through traditional price-theory 
analysis, and policy implications for both parties in collective bargaining are discussed. 

Wiuner, D., ed. Decisions, Values, and Groups. N.Y.: Pergamon Press, 1960, $12.00. Papers 
presented at the 1957 U. of New Mexico Interdisciplinary Research Conference; psychologists, 
economists, anthropologists, sociologists, philosophers, and mathematicians discuss models in 
decision processes, conceptualizations and design for research in values and evaluative processes, 
theoretical contributions to small group research, psychodynamic patterns of behavior, etc. 

Wuson, J. Q. Negro Politics. Glencoe: The Free Press, 1960, $5.00. Asks why there is so little 
evidence of concerted Negro leadership in the North and whether Negroes are restrained by the 
white community. Finds no evidence of Negro solidarity but a splintered community with too 
many leaders, too many programs, and too little power. 

WisEMaAN, J., et al., “Symposium on Restrictive Practices Legislation.” Econ. J., LXX (Sept. ’60), 
455-560. Three articles on the British experience; including J. Wiseman on the value of economic 
analysis as a basis for decisions about public policy and the role of economists in the implementa- 
tion of existing legislation, and J. B. Heath on the economic consequences, among them “the 
substitution . . . of non-registrable agreements to exchange information, principally about prices,” 
the so-called “open price” agreements. 

Zesor, C. A., “Autonomy and Dependence of Economic Analysis.” R. of Social Econ., XVIII (Sept. 
760), 128-37. “When economists are enlarging the dimensions of their field of study by including 
in their analytical structures such broad human variables as the growth of population, cultural 
patterns, sociological developments, and political changes, it becomes obvious that they are deal- 
ing with factors which in themselves constitute substantial extra-economic problems of their own, 
whose analysis and solution may involve also philosophical and even theological considerations 
in addition to sociological, political, legal, and other social science analysis.” 


however, “even where the question as it 
originally appears is expressed in 
economic terms, economics may be unable 
to proceed very far towards an answer 
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From Graduate Education in the United States 


by BERNARD BERELSON 


The enormously ramified system of graduate education in the United States is only 
85 years old. It has seldom been appraised as a whole and in detail. Professor Bernard 
Berelson of the University of Chicago has provided the latest and perhaps most com- 
prehensive of surveys of the subject. Some of his results, many of which hold special 
interest to our readers, appear in the following figures, tables, and quotations. They are 


presented here with the permission of the publishers and copyright holders (1960), 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York. 


SoctAL BACKGROUND OF RECIPIENTS 
or DocroraTEs 


Certainly, graduate students have become 
more heterogeneous in background and so- 
cial origin. That was almost a natural accom- 
paniment of the increase in numbers—there 
simply were too few of the “elite” variety to 
support such a growth. Now, the recipients 
of the doctorates come from a range of social 


backgrounds: 


FATHER’s OCCUPATION 


Professional and executive 27% 
Small business and technical 21 
Clerical, sales, service 21 
Agricultural 11 
Skilled 14 
Unskilled 6 
FATHER’S EDUCATION 
More than college graduate 13% 
College graduate 13 
Some college 12 
High school graduate 17 
Some high school 9 
_Less than high school 32 
Foreign and other 4 


... Another important change in the stu- 
dent body has changed the whole environ- 
ment of graduate study. Graduate students 
these days are usually married. Of the 1957 
recipients of the doctorate, over half were 
married when they began doctoral study and 
three-fourths when they finished. Of those 
marvied, over half had children when they 


started, and almost three-fourths when they 
finis! ed. 


JAN UARY, 1961 


FINANCIAL SUPPORT OF GRADUATE STUDENTS 


The recent NORC survey of graduate stu- 
dents in the arts and sciences found that 
over three-fourths currently had a stipend. 
For the sample of recent recipients, the de- 
tails on support can be presented in sum- 
mary fashion: (1) At one time or another, 
almost everyone who gets the doctorate has 
some support; only 12% had received no 
stipends while pursuing the degree, and only 
8% in the arts and sciences. (A speaker at 
the AAU in 1917 reported the results of an 
inquiry sent to all the 630 Ph.D. recipients 
of 1915-1916. Of the 530 who replied, only 
49 had not had a scholarship, fellowship, or 
assistantship, and most of them had pur- 
sued graduate work on a part-time basis 
which made them ineligible for aid. . . . 


(2) Except for education and certain 
other professions, fellowships are quite even- 
ly distributed across fields to about half the 
eventual doctors: the NSF and PHS fellow- 
ships are limited to the sciences covered by 
those agencies, but they are balanced by 
the Woodrow Wilson program and by the 
allocation of fellowships under local control 
to other fields. (3) Similarly with teaching 
assistantships, at a somewhat higher rate; 
there are under-graduate students to be 
taught in all academic fields. (4) Research 
assistantships are largely limited to the sci- 
ences and engineering, where research funds 
are of course concentrated. As a result, the 
sciences, including engineering, are at a 
clear advantage over the other fields. 


For those who receive these forms of sup- 
port, the duration in different fields is 
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THE SocrAL ScrENCEs DocTroraATEs IN RELATION TO OTHER FIELpDs, 1910-1958 
Protessions (Education) (69%): SSS RSs 
Physical sciences 30% 
99% 
28% 
Biological sciences Yy 24% 
15% 
y 
Social sciences it 
22% 


Humanities 


(13,450) (28,320) (35,550) P (67, 770) 
1911-1920 1921-1930 1931-1940 1941-1950 1951-1958 


roughly the same. The average fellowship 
support runs two years, the average research 
assistantship nearly two and a half, the 
average teaching assistantship nearly three. 
When all forms of support are summated, 
students in the natural sciences and engi- 
neering receive stipends over an average of 
four years, those in the social sciences and 
humanities for about three and a half, and 
those in education for about two and a half. 
When these figures are compared with the 
duration of doctoral study, in elapsed time 
from start to finish, it turns out that the sci- 
ences and engineering have such support 
for virtually the entire time, the social sci- 
ences and humanities for about 60% of the 
time, and education for about half the time. 


As for class of institution, there is only 
one real difference in support: over 50% of 
the students in the top 12 institutions had 
fellowships as against about 40% in the other 
AGS institutions and 35% in the others. This 
is where local wealth has an effect as well as 
the national programs that channel students 
to the top. 

Since most doctoral students are supported 
by such stipends, few of them borrow funds 
with which to complete their degree: only 
13% of the recent recipients took out loans 
during their period of study, and fewer than 
20% of them owed as much as $1,000 as a 
result of getting the doctorate. According to 
the NORC data, only a fifth of today’s doc- 
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toral students receive any financial support 
from their parents, mainly because they say 
they do not need it. Almost half the gradu- 
ate students consider “graduate study ex- 
pensive (but) in the long run an excellent 
economic investment.” About 70% either are 
“not worried about your immediate financial 
situation” or are actually pleased with it. 
Since “they first began graduate study” (ex- 
cept for those just starting), their financial 
situation has changed for the better in 45% 
of the cases and for the worse in only 21%. 
Over a quarter of today’s doctoral students 
in the arts and sciences have a total income 
of over $5,400 for the academic year, and a 
similar proportion have from $3,600 to 
$5,400. As the crowning irony to an earlier 
generation, two-thirds own cars. 


Wuo PvuBLIsH THE Most? 


Specifically, how many recipients of the 
doctorate have published in recent years? 
I checked through the standard bibliogra- 
phies and abstracts of nine disciplines to 
see how many recipients of the doctorate in 
1947-1948 had published in subsequent 
years, how much they had published, and 
whether the publications seemed to derive 
directly from their dissertations. The argu- 
ment sometimes runs to the effect that 
Ph.D.’s don’t make enough “real” contribu- 
tions or that their research is “trivial.” As 
for the quality of what is published, I have 
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LENGTH OF DISSERTATION BY FIELD 
(median number of pages, 1957-1958) 


Mothemotics 
Bocteriology 
Physics 96 
Biology 102 
Chemistry 106 
Psychology 106 
Physiology 109 
Botany i 
Agriculture {121 


Zoology 124 
Engineering 136 
Geology 


Education |199 
Philosophy 242 


Economics | 260 
Music | 270 
one 
Anthropology | 3 
English | 317 
History | 352 
Political Science 1357 


Physical sciences | 105 

Biological sciences 108 

Professional fields 171 

Social sciences |226 
Humonities 


only the fact that the titles were included 
in scholarly bibliogzaphical services. . . . 
Except for history—where the book is 
more likely to be the unit of publication— 
a majority in each field have published in 
the first eight or nine years after receiving 
the doctorate (and almost three-fourths of 
the total in those fields that make up two- 
thirds of all doctorates ). Since more will pub- 
lish, an increment of about 2%,or so a year 
for the next few years over the entire 
group, the record will show fifteen years 
after the doctorate that from 80 to 90% of 
all recipients in the natural sciences will 
have published something of sufficient sta- 


ture besides their dissertations to warrant 
incision in the scholarly bibliographical 
sources; more than three-fourths in psy- 
chology, more than two-thirds in mathema- 
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tics, philosophy, and English, over half in 
education, and over a fourth in history. The 
situation in related fields is probably similar. 


ARE More Doctorates CoMiInc Out 
oF PoorER UNIVERSITIES? 


[As] part of a general educational survey 
of the University of Pennsylvania in 1957, 
Hayward Keniston asked departmental chair- 
men in the arts and sciences throughout the 
country to rate the top departments in their 
fields. From their ratings, he constructed 
scores for the major departments; for the 
broad divisions of the physical sciences, the 
biological sciences, the social sciences, and 
the humanities; and for the graduate school 
as a whole. Similar ratings were assembled 
in 1925 by Raymond Hughes and in 1934 
by an ACE [American Council on Educa- 
tion] committee under his chairmanship, so 
that we can make a qualitative comparison 
over nearly thirty-five years. 

Relative to the others, the production of 
doctorates by the better universities has 
been on a long decline. The dominance of 
the better universities, an historic feature 
of the national system of higher education, 
has gone down under the expansion and 
decentralization of the system. . . . In short, 
the concentration of doctoral study, espe- 
cially in the “great private universities,” has 
been greatly lessened and the trend has not 
yet run its course. . 


Docrorates From “Top Five” AND OTHER 
Universities, 1925, 1934, 1957 


The rest 24%") 


Third five 15% 57% 


Second five Y pg 
Top tive 
thot yeor 


we 


i 
_ i 
| 

1925 434 1957 
27 


Wuere Pu.D.’s EmMpioyep (1958 RECIPIENTS OF THE DocToRATE) 


“KEY Say Seas, Sas 
12% 6%, 19% 
9, 
9, 
3% 
Other education 1% 82%% 
(1397) (756) 133 (779) (4271) (2108) 
Physical Biological Social Humanities Total Arts Professional 
sciences sciences sciences and Sciences fields 


Pu.D.’s IN INDUSTRY 


[Noteworthy] is the growth of organized 
research activity outside the universities, in 
industrial laboratories and governmental in- 
stallations. The organization in this country 
that employs most Ph.D.’s today is not Har- 
vard or Yale or Illinois or Michigan. It is 
DuPont. Furthermore, General Electric has 
more than twice as many Ph.D.’s on its staff 
as Princeton, Shell has more than MIT, Un- 
ion Carbide or Eastman or IBM has about 
as many as Northwestern or Cal Tech. As a 
matter of fact, industrial firms like these 
probably employ more Ph.D.’s today than 
all the liberai arts colleges in the country. 
As we have seen, non-academic employment 
in professional fields has held steady over the 
past twenty years, but it is precisely in the 
arts and sciences that it has increased. Most 
of the industrial firms I queried said that 
they expected the trend in employment of 
graduate degree holders to be “moderately 
up” over the next five years and almost none 
thought it would go down. 


ARE WE Facinc A GRAVE 
TEACHER SHORTAGE? 


It is easy to project a Crisis by selecting 
all the unfavorable assumptions, those on 
the high side for enrollments and teacher 
needs and those on the low side for teacher 


production. In this way, it is easy to say 
that we shall not come near getting enough 
doctorates for the faculties of higher educa- 
tion: for example, a student body in 1970 
of 6.5 to 7 millions, a low student-teacher 
ratio, a teaching staff of almost 550,000, a 
high replacement rate, new teachers needed 
in the number of 450,000 or more, doctorate 
production of not over 135,000 of whom 
not over half go into academic life. When 
the matter is put that extremely, then the 
disparity beween demand and supply is so 
great as to be insurmountable and we are 
faced with the dire prediction with which 
we started: a decline in the proportion of 
doctorates on college and university facul- 
ties from the present 40% to 20% in 1970. 


But is that a realistic expectation? I think 
not. The population figures can be taken 
as given. As for enrollment, it may be that 
the two factors of concern for quality and 
lack of funds will hold down somewhat the 
larger projected increases in college and 
university enrollments. . . . Suppose, then, 
that we end up somewhere short of the 
maximum estimates though well above the 
minimum—in short, for purposes of illustra- 
tion, suppose for a moment that college and 
university enrollment in 1970 is of the order 
of 6 million. 


What about the teaching staff? As:ume 
that as part of the financial solution for such 
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heavy enrollments we witness a softening 
of the present student-teacher ratio of around 
15:1, remembering (1) that the ratio has 
increased over the long run, under the pres- 
sure of rising enrollments; (2) that the ratio 
is higher by two or three points in public 
institutions where perhaps as much as three- 
fourths of the increase will be handled in 
the next decade; (3) that some people ac- 
tually advocate a higher ratio in a revised 
education program, as for example the re- 
cent Ruml-Morrison plan that proposes a 
20:1 ratio as economically suitable for the 
liberal arts college; and (4) that new edu- 
cational techniques may extend the ratio. 

Now whenever that ratio moves up by 
one student, the requirement for teachers at 
this level of enro!lment falls by 15,000 to 
38,000. If we estimate the enrollment at 
6 millions, here are what different ratios call 
for in total staff: 

14:1 430,000 

16:3 375,000 

18:1 330,000 

20:1 300,000 
How many new teachers would these esti- 
mates require in the decade of the 1960's? 
Assume a 4% annual replacement rate; it 
probably will not be much larger because 
the better salaries in prospect will keep more 
people in academic employment, because 
the retirement age is now rising above sixty- 
five, and because the faculty today is heavy 
in the younger age brackets due to the re- 
cent increases. In that case, for a 6 million 
enrollment we shall require by 1970 about 
250,000 new teachers to maintain a student- 
teacher ratio of 14:1, fewer than 200,000 
for 16:1, and only 120,000 for 20:1. Since 
for the reasons indicated the ratio will prob- 
ably rise a little, a figure of about 180,000 
seems more appropriate than the official 
estimates of twice that, as listed above. 

But even that figure needs qualification 
in order to get it into proper form for com- 
parison with the number of doctorates pro- 
duced. First, all these estimates include 
junior college enrollments and faculties. Yet 
suc! institutions are largely not staffed with 


doctorates. . . . About 40% of the staffs of 
the four-year institutions now hold the doc- 
torate. So to hold our own we need not the 
full number of new teachers with doctorates, 
but only 37% of them. . . . And 37% of the 
total of, say, 180,000 means that about 
66,500 doctorates would be needed for 
higher education during the 1960's. 


Finally, how many will we get? If the 
present number of about 9,000 a year does 
not increase, then in eleven years we will 
have 99,000 new doctorates. If 60% stay in 
higher education, as at present, then we will 
come close to meeting this level of demand. 
But without doubt there will be many more 
than an average of 9,000 a year over the 
next years, if for no other reason than be- 
cause the “college bulge” will itself become 
the “graduate school bulge” four years later. 
Moreover, almost every graduate school 
plans to expand in the next years. . . 


Let us now take the final step and see 
what the situation would be with a still 
higher enrollment. If the Office of Educa- 
tion projections and the 60% academic re- 
cruitment hold up, we shall have about 
96,000 new doctoral recipients for the facul- 
ties of higher education, or roughly enough 
to handle enrollments in 1970 of 6 million 
at a student-teacher ratio of 14:1; 7 millions 
at a student-teacher ratio of 16:1; or 8 mil- 
lions at a student-teacher ratio of 18:1... . 


Above all, it is well to keep some objec- 
tivity and perspective in viewing the matter. 
Forecasts have traditionally been pessimistic 
in this field. What is the problem? It is that 
within a fifteen-year period we shall be 
doubling our baccalaureate ranks. But bac- 
calureate degrees have doubled, or more, 
every fifteen years or so in this century— 
whereas doctorates have kept ahead of that 
pace by doubling every decade or so. The 
baccalaureate rate will slow down before the 
doctorate. Even over a sixteen-year period 
covering World War II, when doctoral pro- 
duction was way down, the proportion of 
doctorates on the faculties of accredited 
four-year institutions went up by 10%. 


The numbers game is by no means lost. 
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Knowledge, Science, and Policy 


by VincENT OstTROM 


Professor Ostrom of the University of California at Los Angeles suggests answers 
to the questions: Why law, why decisions? To introduce order and predictability into 
groups, to pursue goals. Expanding social science enhances the range of instrumental 
choices for the decision-maker but naturally introduces an ever-greater dependence 
upon administrative science. Science and “politics” thus tend to grow closer together. 


RELATIONS BETWEEN KNOWLEDGE 
AND ACTION 


Knowledge of nature’s regularities and of 
the conditions under which transformations 
in natural phenomena occur make it possible 
for man to manipulate these conditions and 
produce new possibilities for action. With 
the extension of knowledge and the new pos- 
sibilities for action based upon knowledge, 
the problem of decision-making is created. 
Man chooses his course of action from the 
set of possibilities that is available to him. 
This set of possibilities is derived from his 
knowledge of nature and its variety of con- 
straints. Thus, every development in scientific 
understanding has potential ramifications for 
practical affairs. When the set of possibilities 
has been extended, new choices are required 
or permitted. 

This relation between knowledge and ac- 
tion is the basis of the semi-autonomous 
cognitive system whose propositional state- 
i.onts are laws and policies. There is no con- 
venient term such as “science” that can be 
used as a label for both its propositional 
and behavioral characteristics. As a general 
system of propositions or rules, it might be 
termed the “corpus juris,” as distinguished 
from the “corpus scientificum.” The organ- 
ized practices associated with the develop- 
ment, testing, and reformulation of its propo- 
sitional statements are what we generally 
mean by the word “politics” when used in 
its most comprehensive and fundamental 
sense. As a cognitive system, laws or policies 
are rules or propositions about the relations 
among people that order their actions and 
behavior. When it becomes necessary for 
persons to act with the expectation that 


others will act in a predictable manner, 
some order must be created out of the vast 
variety of possible behaviors. As a result, 
laws and policies are formulated which, by 
specifying the range of permissible behavior, 
constitute this order among any group of 
people. Predictability in human behavior is 
a necessary condition for the creation of a 
stable organization. Thus any organization is 
dependent upon the existence of rules order- 
ing the behavior of its participants. 

In addition to their function of inducing 
predictability in human associations, laws or 
policies are normative or teleological, in that 
they attempt to regulate activity to produce 
preferred or desired consequences. A chem- 
ical process such as combustion may have 
consequences which are either beneficial or 
harmful. Legal statements regarding fire at- 
tempt to constrain behavior that will have 
harmful consequences, while permitting be- 
havior that will have beneficial effects. 

Thus, the function of science is to expand 
the set of possibilities available to man; the 
function of the polity is to institute an order 
for action among the expanding set of pos- 
sibilities. The effect of laws and policies is 
to constrain the possible variety in human 
behavior, but the choice of the particular 
course of action that is selected will be in- 
fluenced by the total set of conceivable pos- 
sibilities. Presumably, a decision made from 
a larger set of possibilities has the prospect 
of being a better decision, however good is 
defined, than one made from a more limited 
set of possibilities. 


PoLicy AND PREDICTION 


One of the central problems in considering 
law and policy as a cognitive system is the 
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extent to which political practices can pro- 
vide a “warranty” for policy propositions. 
Can policies be “known” in the sense that 
we can predict that their pursuit will have 
anticipated consequences? John Dewey made 
his famous suggestion of this experimental 
approach to the field of politics in his Logic 
(pp. 508-09) : 


. . » every measure of policy put into opera- 
tion is, logically, and should be actually, of 
the nature of an experiment. For (1) it rep- 
resents the adoption of one out of a number 
of alternative conceptions as possible plans 
of action, and (2) its execution is followed 
by consequences which, while not as capable 
of definite or exclusive differentiation as in 
the case of physical experimentation, are 
none the less observable within limits, so 
they may serve as tests of the validity of the 
conception acted upon. The idea that be- 
cause social phenomena do not permit the 
controlled variation of sets of conditions is 
a one by one series of operations, therefore 
the experimental method has no application 
at all, stands in the way of taking advantage 
of the experimental method to the extent that 
it is practicable. . . . Recognition of its ex- 
perimental character would demand, on the 
side of its contents, that they be rendered as 
definite as possible in terms of number of 
well thought out alternatives, or as members 
of -a disjunctive system. That is, failure to 
recognize its experimental character en- 
courages treatment of a policy as an isolated 
independent measure. This relative isolation 
puts a premium upon formation of policies in 
a comparatively improvised way, influenced 
by immediate conditions and pressures rather 
than by surveys of conditions and conse- 
quences. On the other side, failure to take 
into account the experimental nature of 
policies undertaken, encourages laxity and 
discontinuity in discriminative observation of 
the consequences that result from its adop- 
tion. The result is merely that it works or it 
does not work as a gross whole, and some 
other policy is then improvised. Lack of 
careful, selective, continued observation of 
conditions promotes indefiniteness in forma- 
tion of policies, and this indefiniteness reacts 
in turn to obstruct definiteness of the ob- 
servations relevant to its test and revision. 


What are the relations between decision- 
practices and the character of the law that 
result from those decisions? What kinds of 
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epistemological and methodological assump- 
tions undertie ditferent decision-practices? 
How do these practices serve to organize 
perception and to control expectations? Is 
it possible to develop a logic of decision- 
making or politics so that political inquiry 
and action will be subject to more carefully 
controlied observation and analysis? What is 
the relation of policy enquiry to the scien- 
tific enterprise? 

To raise these questions about politics or 
decision-practices and their relation to 
policy-propositions does not mean that only 
logical and controlled inquiry may be of in- 
terest to the policy scientist or to the policy 
maker. Every decision-practice makes funda- 
mental assumptions about the grounds of 
knowledge and the method of knowing. The 
problem is how these assumptions and 
methods are related to the framework of 
policy or the corpus juris of any given com- 
munity or organization. In many different 
cultures including medieval Europe, prac- 
tices of decision-making included trial by 
combat and trial by ordeal. Dreams and 
magical revelations have also had a special 
significance to decision-makers in various 
parts of the world. 

These practices were believed to provide 
an opportunity for an omniscient god to 
enter into the finite affairs of man and to 
reveal the truth. When a suspect was given 
poison to drink in a trial by ordeal, his 
innocence was revealed if he regurgitated 
the poison and his guilt if he failed to purge 
himself of it. The results were conclusive 
without opportunity for judicial review. By 


contrast, many modern judicial practices are . 


seriously concerned with rules of procedure 
and rules of evidence that assure careful 
scrutiny of the data and control over per- 
ceptions as the basis of judgment. Practices 
of decision-making are affected by the epis- 
temological assumptions of the decision- 
maker, and the nature of the decision in turn 
is affected by the decision practices utilized 
by the decision-maker. 


SCIENTIFIC INQUIRY AND ADMINISTRATION 


The practices of scientific methodology 
cannot be immediately and directly applied 
to the tasks of the policy-maker. The policy- 
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maker is always concerned with a community 
of people living in a unique environment. 
He is concerned with an ecological context 
rather than the isolable system of the labora- 
tory. His interventions into the affairs of a 
social system are apt to produce a variety 
of modifications. In scientific jargon, some 
of these consequences might be labeled 
“side-effects” or “indirect” consequences. 
Such labels provide little consolation to the 
policy-maker in dealing with his problems. 

The simplicity of the isolable system with- 
in the controlled environment of the labora- 
tory is not available to the policy-maker. Yet 
the fundamental epistemological assumptions 
are no different. Each assumes that the 
world is orderly and knowable. With full 
knowledge of any given state of affairs, an 
intervention by either the scientist or the 
policy-maker strives to produce predictable 
consequences. 

In the field of physical sciences and pub- 
lic works, the task of the engineer is similar 
to that of the administrator as a professional 
policy-maker, in contrast to the function of 
the scientist or experimental investigator. The 
engineer is concerned wih a unique situa- 
tion and the development of a structure, be 
it a bridge, a hydro-electric system, or a 
waterworks system, that will function in a 
predictable manner. In establishing the phys- 
ical feasibility of a works, the engineer is 
required to draw upon a variety of special- 
ized fields of scientific knowledge and relate 
them in a design. Beyond this, most en- 
gineers must concern themselves with ques- 
tions of economic and political feasibility. 

The task of the engineer or the adminis- 
trator is to anticipate the transformation of 
effects as a whole following specific forms of 
intervention. Yet causal relationships cannot 
be comprehended and understood in a gross 
whole. Only with an adequate background 
of knowledge can the administrator hope to 
extricate the problematic variables from the 
numerous factors affecting the future state 
of his program. 

Whenever the administrator is consciously 
acting upon established scientific conclusions, 
a failure to realize predicted consequences 
would have the same effect as a negative test 


of hypothesis in an experiment. Thus, every 
action consciously based upon an established 
proposition serves as a test of the proposition. 
On this basis, engineering and technology 
have been a continuous stimulus to scientific 
advance. 

A serious impediment to the development 
of a social science has been the lack of a 
mutually productive relation between the 
scholar and the practitioner. In the field of 
learning theory, for example, the psychologist 
relies almost exclusively upon his experi- 
ments, rarely checking to see whether his 
experimental conclusion can produce pre- 
dictable consequences as educational policies 
in a school program. In most other fields of 
the social sciences the relation of the sci- 
entific and policy traditions has been even 
more tenuous. 

The administrator who accepts the obliga- 
tion of the scientist must continue to act 
upon the limited body of knowledge that is 
available. If he makes a mistake he must 
bear the consequences and learn how to 
avoid similar mistakes in his future action. 
Years of administrative experience may pro- 
vide him with the intuitions for avoiding 
some of the grosser errors, but intuitions do 
not provide the basis for knowledge until 
they have been formulated as propositions. 

A central task of «1e administrator is to 
develop a strategy of inquiry so that he can 
learn from his experience and make the 
meaning of his experience explicit in propo- 
sitions that can in turn become a part of the 
“learning” of future administrators. How far 
he can do so depends upon how closely re- 
lated is science to politics as a mode of 
inquiry and problem-solving. If inquiry into 
the conditions and transformations of an 
ecological system cannot be subject to con- 
trolled observation, science and __ politics 
must retain an essentially autonomous ex- 
istence. Even so, both endeavors draw heav- 
ily upon the experience of the other. In all 
events, science and politics must be brought 
close together as cognitive enterprises if the 
administrator is to “know” what he is doing. 
Administration must be firmly grounded in 
the scientific tradition if policy planning is 
to be based upon valid predictions. 
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Scientific and Technical Creation 


by Francois Russo 


An abstract of “La création scientifique et technique,” from Erupes, XCIII (April, 


1960), pp. 28-40. 


Creation, the motive force for the progress 
of civilization, is present throughout history. 
But in its current scientific and technical 
form, it tends to assume a predominant role 
in the modern world at the same time that 
its nature and functions are experiencing 
profound changes. An exact knowledge of 
this evolution is essential for understanding 
our civilization. 

One striking characteristic of modern sci- 
entific and technical creation is its increas- 
ing integration with the chief dynamic forces 
of our civilization. For the first time it has 
become a major concern of whole peoples, 
who are devoting to it a growing part of 
their intellectual capabilities and material 
resources. Even pure research now seems so 
necessary for the very survival of nations 


that government officials are vigorously en- 


couraging it and even providing it with its 
objectives. 

A second major trait of modern scientific 
and technical creation is the present effort 
to master its procedures, and thereby to 
render it more efficacious. Certainly, recent 
studies have shown that creation must be 
assured an atmosphere of freedom. How- 
ever, they have also revealed the conditions 
under which creation flourishes, and have 
promoted such undertakings as the endow- 
ment of well-equipped laboratories. Thus 
creation is becoming less isolated from the 
world about it, and is thrusting its roots into 
the whole community. 

Beyond this, students are attempting to 
make practical use of the philosophy and the 
psychology of invention itself. Osborn’s work, 
which appeared in the United States in 1953, 
has been especially significant. Evidently 
‘creation requires a combination of both the 
imagi: ative and the rational faculties of the 
mind. The accent today is on developing the 
‘ptitu’e for creation, or creativity. The 
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great difficulty lies in the comparative inex- 
perience of educational facilities in develop- 
ing creativity. Yet “brainstorming” shows 
how persons may be trained in team creativ- 
ity. Individual creativity retains its vast im- 
portance; however, the persons concerned 
may profit by adopting the flexibility of 
“brainstorming.” 


The relations between creation and mental 
disciplining are difficult to state precisely, 
but they appear to be undergoing significant 
changes. If one uses the term “mental dis- 
ciplining” to mean chiefly education in 
traditional materials, then it may be thought 
of as actually opposed to creation. The act 
of creation often involves a complete break 
with accepted knowledge, and the one who 
creates may look upon concern with mental 
disciplining as mere dilettantism. Yet it is 
significant that creation is becoming more 
and more diffused; scientific and technical 
creation demand the participation of in- 
creased numbers of people, even though the 
individual share may be small. Creation is 
replacing mental discipline as the highest- 
ranking of the intellectual values. Still, the 
training produced by mental disciplining is 
more and more clearly the best foundation 
for creativity, so that mental disciplining 
might well be more closely associated with 
human occupations that demand exertion of 
great intellectual energy. 


Creation, through the place it now occu- 
pies in our civilization, has profoundly al- 
tered the nature of human labor. The de- 
velopment of automation has led to a new 
dualism between creative tasks and mechan- 
izable tasks. In the past, “labor” was re- 
garded as chiefly manual, with machines 
having only a small part; creation was not 
considered “labor.” Today, by contrast, crea- 
tion holds primacy among the types of labor, 
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The Place of the Technician-Intelligentsia in Society 


by Hans Paut BAurpt 


An abstract of “Die Stellung der ‘Technischen Intelligenz in der Gesellschaft,” 
from the journal FrankrurTEeR Herre, XV (April, 1960), pp. 241-48, one of a series 
of articles on “Employees in Industrial Society.” 


The “technician-intelligentsia” is a group 
of persons whose occupations are involved 
with various aspects of technology and who 
have had an education based on science. The 
emergence and growing importance of this 
group has raised the problem of determining 
the place in society it should be awarded. 
The very introduction and expanding use of 
the term “technician-intelligentsia” reflects a 
new state of affairs, one in which a more 
or less scientifically trained personnel en- 
gaged in technological work comes to be 
viewed as a unity and as differentiated from 
other academically-trained persons. This 
process is still evident in the educational 
system and in the prestige-rankings current 
in industry. 

A significant portion of the technician- 
intelligentsia was educated at polytechnic in- 
stitutes, which are gradually achieving equal- 
ity of status with the universities. For ex- 
ample, they now may confer the doctorate. 
Moreover, some institutes have longer tradi- 
tions than certain newer universities, and 


some universities are now introducing cur- 
ricula resembling those of the institutes. In- 
deed, many of the technician-intelligentsia 
are schooled at the universities, where since 
1900 the mathematics and science faculties 
often have been much more heavily en- 
dowed than the arts faculties. University 
students who are trained in the sciences but 
do not aim for a teaching post may enter the 
technician-intelligentsia. These students ar 
apt to win a somewhat higher standing than 
those from the polytechnic schools, if onl 
because universities are more generous in 
giving the doctorate. A third part of the 
technician-intelligentsia comes trade 
schools; though they have little scientific 
preparation, they are sociologically com- 
parable. Still, many never escape the stigm: 
of having received a “narrow-gauge” educa- 
tion. 

It is necessary here to distinguish betwee: 
intelligentsia and intellectuals. Intelligentsi: 
may be defined as those groups of peopl 
whose occupational activity presumes a s¢i- 


as the one that opens the way to all other 
torms of labor. Creative labor is simply that’ 
which cannot be mechanized; it includes not 
only the high-level tasks performed by en- 
gineers, doctors, lawyers, and the like, but 
also those carried out by artisans of the kind 
who install and repair major facilities. At the 
same time, creative tasks are being steadily 
concentrated in the hands of a few “gen- 
eral staffs.” Meanwhile, since automation is 
yet only partial, the majority of workers 
continue to perform tasks devoid of interest. 
It is to be hoped that production can be so 
organized as to give a fairly large number 
of persons the sense of “spiritual participa- 
tion” in creative tasks. 


An evaluation of scientific and technica 
creation should take a middle position be- 
tween complete exaltation and utter rejec- 
tion. The removal of creation from the hand: 
of an elite, together with the assumption o 
more and more routine tasks by automate! 
processes, will make creation play a growint 
part in men’s lives. Yet this sort of creation 
must not absorb all the energies usually 
devoted to contemplative and esthetic activi- 
ties. Just as civilization once integrated labor 
with its other great ideals, today it must di 
the same with scientific and technical crea 
tion, for the loss of these other ideals would 
not only dehumanize life but also inperl 
the dynamism of creation itself. 
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entific or aesthetic education. This includes 
engineers, and also actors, poets, and au- 
thors. Intellectuals, only a part of the in- 
IRDT} telligentsia, comprise those whose entire lives 
» are, so to speak, “intellectualized,” and who 
, are somewhat nonconformist. They seldom 
© | dominate society, but may influence it in the 
direction of change. In every case, they also 
use those parts of their minds that have not 
cur-f been occupationally schooled. They have im- 
. In-} portant similarities to the members of the 
ntsia} educated middle class of the 1700’s and 
since 1800's. 
ultie} Actually, the dividing lines among “edu- 
cated classes,” “intellectuals,” and “intel- 
ersity f ligentsia” today have become blurred. The 
s but term “educated classes” appears to have lost 
or thef its social significance. However, the term 
S$ att} “university-trained person” does have some 
than ff social reality, akin though not identical to the 
only one it had two centuries ago. In fact, the 
us inf number of such persons has so increased, 
f thefand there has been such differentiation 
trade} among them, that it is questionable whether 
entific they comprise one social stratum. In fact, 
com-§ the “academization” of many economic func- 
stigma tions has led to their being filled by uni- 
educa-f versity-trained persons and their receiving a 
corresponding social “up-grading.” At the 
tweet same time it has made the persons involved 
zentsi f complain that the increase in such positions 
peopl f has blurred their lines of social demarcation. 
a sc} The same holds tme for the use of the term 


“intelligentsia-stratum.” One might better 
view the situation in terms of a ladder or 
pyramid whose top few manage to reach. 

All of the above statements may be ap- 
plied a fortiori to the technician-intelligent- 
‘ia. The older professions in this category, 
uch as medicine and law, are clearly de- 
marcated, and their practitioners enjoy one 
or the other of the traits of a “person of 
quality’—independence, or the status of a 
government official. By contrast, the mass of 
the technicians are employees, consequently 
uffering the difficulty of determining their 
own rank in society. Yet even the lower 
kvels of the technician-intelligentsia are dif- 
ferentiated from the other, non-university- 
tained employees, not only as they view 
themselves but also as their employers view 
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them. They enjoy a variety of prerequisites 
that other employees rarely if ever achieve. 
For their avocational interests they tend to 
follow the patterns of the older professions. 
They may reflect upon, and discuss, the 
meaning of technology, but not in the bitter 
tones often adopted by people with human- 
istic training. Yet technicians may reveal a 
kind of schizophrenia in their way of looking 
at things, being quite rationalistic in dealing 
with technological problems and non-ration- 
alistic with the social problems of technology. 

Observing the members of the technician- 
intelligentsia, the intellectual wonders why 
the social awareness and ingenuity of the 
technicians in no way parallel their tech- 
nological capabilities, why their abilities to 
refashion the physical world are not matched 
by abilities to refashion or even to under- 
stand the social world. But the technician- 
intelligentsia is no new stratum, or class, or 
estate; it is no more than a part of the ex- 
tended middle-class intelligentsia that has 
given up its revolutionary aspirations and has 
become conservative as it has acquired a 
modicum of power and prosperity. Yet the 
world does change, entangling mankind in 
a clash between human values and _ tech- 
nology. 

In the face of this dilemma the technician- 
intelligentsia offers no solution, no new way 
of interpreting society. Despite the fact that 
some of its members have achieved positions 
of economic, political, and military power, it 
announces no demands for supreme author- 
ity; its members fearfully associate them- 
selves with traditional groups. They do not 
use the forces within their grasp to master 
society. Even if they were to make the 
attempt, their lack of practice would make 
them use these forces so ineptly that the 
technicians would be easily overcome, as 
they have yielded to the Party officials in 
Communist countries. One reason for this is 
the rareness with which technological knowl- 
edge is applied to human problems. The 
current trend toward _ interdisciplinary 
thought and research may change matters, 
but the new social views that may result will 
be a long time in reaching all members of 
the technician-intelligentsia. 
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Linguistic Decor and Parliamentary Decorum 


A peculiar fate awaits strong language in parliamentary sanctums; it is judged by 
the Chair. No doubt an enterprising scholar will one day subject parliamentary pro- 
ceedings to content analysis, to determine how consensus, political stability, and all 
manner of important conditions are indicated by the rise and fall of invective in assem- 
blies. When Nikita Khrushchev, who has a certain fame for verbal pyrotechnics, pro- 
duced a display in the United Nations recently, we decided to present it in relation to 
the flow of marginal language from assemblies around the world. 


THE NICETIES OF 
UNITED NATIONS DEBATE 


(The following exchange took place in the 
course of the October 13th General Assem- 
bly debate on the U. S. RB-47 which was 
shot down near Soviet waters. ) 
KuRusHCHEV: . . . I believe that the Presi- 
dent [of the United States], after all, fol- 
lowed on somebody’s else’s leash. He himself 
did not want to aggravate relations with us, 
but he hasn’t got long to stay in office, and 
I am not preparing any grounds for a meet- 
ing. A meeting would be groundless at this 
point. 

WapswortH: Point of order. 


PreswwENT BoLanp: I would ask the Chair- 
man of the Council of Ministers to be good 
enough to stand aside just one moment while 
the Chair deals with a point of order which 
has been raised from the floor. 


KurusucHev: I will stand aside even further. 
WanswortH: I am glad that the Chairman 
of the Council of Ministers of the Union of 
Socialist Republics has stayed so close by 
so that he can hear what I have to say. He 
has, for the past ten or twelve minutes, 
been speaking completely out of order, so far 
as I can make out, but in the past several 
moments he has started talking in a personal 
vein about the Chief of my Government and 
my Chief of State. I believe that to be 
totally out of order, and I would like to 
have it stop... 


PRESIDENT BoLANp: The Assembly heard 
the statement made by the Chairman of the 
Council of Ministers. He was dealing with 
a controversial subject and in the course of 
it he referred to statements made and ac- 
tions taken by the President of the United 
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Stat.s. I must say, however, that I did not 
understand the Chairman of the Council of 
Ministers to make any remarks about the 
President of the United States which could 
be considered offensive remarks of a_per- 
sonal character. I would ask the Chairman 
to proceed. 

Wapswortu: Point of order. 

KurusHcHev: I am quite satisfied, Mr 
President, [that] I did not say anything of- 
fensive with regard to the President of the 
United States, nor did I intend to do so. 
WapswortH: Point of order. 

PRESIDENT BOLAND: I am sorry to interrupt 
the Chairman of the Council of Ministers 
again, but the representative of the United 
States has again asked for the floor on « 
point of order. I would be grateful if th: 
Chairman would kindly step aside while | 
deal with it. 

WanpswortH: Mr. President, my understand: 
ing of your remarks was that you had no! 
heard anything that was specifically deroga- 
tory to the President of the United States. 
Perhaps in the translation which I heard 
through my earphone there was some mis- 
take, but my impression was that the Soviet 
representative characterized the President o! 
the United States as having been on a leash 
as far as the military circles of the United 
States are concerned. If that is not deroga- 
tory, I do not know what is. 

PRESIDENT BoLANpD: The Chair did _ not 
understand that remark to be intended to be 
offensive. I understood the remark as |eing 
intended to mean that others bore the re- 
sponsibility, apart from the President of the 
United States, but I do not think that that 
remark comes within the category of what! 
have referred to in previous rulings «s of- 
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fensive remarks of a personal nature. I would 
ask the Chairman kindly to continue. 
Kurusucnev: Thank you, Mr. President. I 
had already thought that if it had been 
felt that I had said something unworthy 
about the President I would have used 
mimicry. I could have demonstrated the 
flight and then the shooting down, I sup- 
pose, by mimicry, and I might have been 
sufficiently eloquent with regard to this 
matter. 

I should like to reply to the representative 
of the United States by mentioning the 
following episode. Two passengers were 
travelling in a train in Russia after the 1905 


revolution and they were having a chat. This 
was in a third-class carriage. On the other 
side of the compartment people were sit- 
ting and were listening to this conversation 
between the two Russians. One said to the 
other: “The Czar is a fool.” Now, a police- 
man was sitting at the rear, and he came 
up and said: “Who said the Czar is a fool?” 
The man said: “I said so, Mr. Policeman.” 
“How dare you say that the Czar is a 
fool?” asked the policeman. “I said, Mr. 
Policeman, that it is the German Czar who 
is a fool.” The policeman replied: “Oh, no. 
If he is a fool, it is our Czar. I know our 
Czar.” I need add nothing to this . . 


EXPRESSIONS IN PARLIAMENT, 1957 


The following phrases were challenged 
during debate in various parliaments of the 
British Commonwealth in 1957; some were 
allowed, more were disallowed. When not 
originally in English they have been trans- 
lated. The country, state, or province of 
origin appears in parentheses; (Commons ) 
refers to the British House. This listing is 
derived from Vol. XXVI of The Table, the 
Journal of the Society of Clerks-at-the-Table 
in Commonwealth Parliaménts, and appears 
by permission. 


ALLOWED 


“audacity” (Singapore ) 

“blackmail” (South Africa) 

“bribery” (applied to a party; Commons ) 

“brutal majority” (Western Australia, 
Madras ) 

“don’t do your quince” (Western Australia ) 

“evade” (Madras) 

“know-how” (Commons ) 

“light-hearted” (Commons ) 

“mischief,” “mischievous reply” (Madras, 
Uttar Pradesh ) 

“muddle-headed” (Uttar Pradesh) 

‘no morality over there” (Commons ) 

“poker face” (Western Australia ) 

ridiculous” (Singapore ) 

“scandalous” (South Africa ) 

“shameless” (South Africa ) 

‘sorlid debate” (Australia ) 

“stunid” (South Africa ) 
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“unseemly and entirely irrelevant interven- 
tion” (Commons ) 


DISALLOWED 


“animal that gnaws holes” (New Zealand ) 

“asses” (Bihar) 

“atrociously stupid reply” (Commons) 

“avalad” (of bad origin, illegitimate prog- 
eny; Bombay) 

“balderdash” (Singapore ) 

“barbarous” (India) 

“bellyacher” (Southern Rhodesia ) 

“bighead” (Commons) 

“bigoted hero” (Queensland ) 

“black sheep” (Bihar) 

“blobs on the Bench” (Queensland ) 

“blockhead” (Commons ) 

“bogus” (Bombay ) 

“breach of faith” (New Zealand ) 

“bribery” (New Zealand ) 

“buffoon” (New Zealand ) 

“cabin boy” (Victoria) 

“carefully distorted words” (New Zealand) 

“cheating” (New Zealand) 

“childish nonsense, childish rot” (New 
Zealand ) 

“clown” (New Zealand ) 

“cock-eyed” (Singapore ) 

“composition of the House is worse than be- 
fore” (Bihar) 

“coward” (Singapore ) 

“crooked” (New South Wales) 

“cunning and deception” (Uttar Pradesh) 

“deceit” (Punjab) 
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“deliberate attempt to mislead and deceive 
the House” (Southern Rhodesia ) 

“deviating from honesty” (Bihar) 

“disgrace,” “disgraceful” (Bihar, Singapore ) 

“dishonest,” “dishonesty” (Commons, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, India, Singapore ) 

“distorted” (Singapore ) 

“double-talk” (Singapore ) 

“double-twister” (New Zealand ) 

“false” (New Zealand, Madras, Uttar 
Pradesh ) 

“fathead” (Commons ) 

“feeble bleat” (Singapore ) 

“financial bastard” (India) 

“fixer” (Australia ) 

“flamingo” (Kenya) 

“fraud” (Bihar ) 

“glamour man” (West Bengal) 

“glib,” “glibly” (Singapore ) 

“goaded” (Madras ) 

“grossly deceiving the House” (Commons ) 

“guilty mind is always suspicious” (Bihar ) 

“hell” (Singapore ) 

“henchmen” (Bombay ) 

“hypocrisy,” “hypocrite” (Commons, New 
South Wales, New Zealand, South Africa, 
West Bengal ) 

“hysterical” (Victoria ) 

“I doubt whether even then the Member 
will rest peacefully in bed, because I am 
sure she will then have her claws into 
someone else.” (Western Australia ) 

“impertinence” (Singapore ) 

“{mputing ulterior motives” (New Zealand) 

“irresponsible” (Uttar Pradesh ) 

“kelpie” (Queensland ) 

“lack of courage” (New Zealand ) 

“legal technicality” (applied to the rules of 
Order; Commons ) 

“liar, lie, lying” (Queensland, South Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, Bihar, Madras, Uttar 
Pradesh, West Bengal, Singapore ) 

“loot” (India, Bombay ) 

“lousy” ( Australia ) 

“low-down-statement” (New Zealand ) 

“lunatic asylum” (Bombay ) 

“malicious falsehoods” (Singapore ) 
“Member may want to be a gentleman, but 
he has an uphill battle.” (Queensland ) 

“misappropriation” (Bombay ) 

“misleading the House” (South Africa ) 


“nalyaki” 


“mud throwing” (New Zealand ) 
“murder, Minister can get away with” (New 


South Wales ) 


“my hefty friend” (South Africa) 
“na heeyon men hain na sheeyon men” 


(“neither of the ‘he’ class nor of the ‘she’ 
class”; Uttar Pradesh) 
(improper, 


unfit, inefficient; 


Bombay ) 


“nit-wit” (New Zealand ) 

“no principles” (New Zealand ) 

“not attending to his duty” (New Zealand ) 
“outfit” (referring to an organization; South- 


ern Rhodesia ) 
“passing the buck” (Southern Rhodesia ) 


“phoney commercial brain” (Kenya) 


“piffle” (Singapore ) 


“play to the gallery” (Singapore ) 


“political corruption” (New Zealand ) 
“poppycock” (Singapore ) 
“prevaricating” (New Zealand ) 
“profiteering” (Singapore ) 
“prostitution of the Ministry” (Bihar ) 
“Rafferty rules” (Queensland ) 
“ratbags” (New South Wales ) 


“rubbish” (Victoria, Singapore ) 


“rudely interrupted” (South Africa ) 

“scurrilous” (Singapore ) 

“shame” (Bombay ) 

“shut up” (Singapore ) 

“skittle alley” (referring to the Chamber; 
Southern Rhodesia ) 

“sleight of hand” (Singapore ) 

“snide” (Queensland ) 

“specialist at strikes and riots” (Singapore ) 

“stick to the truth” (New Zealand ) 

“stupid” (Kenya) 

“supporting the thief” (South Australia ) 

“tail between his legs” ( Victoria) 

“talking-shop” (Bihar ) 

“these people” (Southern Rhodesia ) 

“thieves” (Bihar) 

“trained seals” (New Zealand ) 

“twisting and wriggling” (New Zealand ) 

“unworthy” (New Zealand ) 

“vulgar abuse” (South Africa ) 

“yahoos” (Commons ) 


BORDERLINE 


“near-treachery” (deprecated, but not ex- 
pressly disallowed; Commons ) 
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! Income and the Social Factor in Negro Voting 


by B. McConaucuy and Joun H. GAUNTLET 


The May 1966 issue of ABS (then PROD) carried an article by the present authors 
on “The Influence of the Social Factor upon the Voting Behavior of South Carolina 
Urban Negroes.” They found that in this group, voting participation increases as organ- 
izational membership increases, and the more organizations to which a person belonged 
the more likely he was to vote Republican or independent. In a further analysis sug- 
vested by Professor Lewis Froman of Northwestern University, they find that the 
social factor is independent of and more important than the income factor. The authors 
are with the University of South Carolina and the Library of Congress, respec tively. 


Professor Froman has pointed out that the 
Social urban 
Negro voting in South Carolina might be 
held 


If there is a high correlation between the 


influence of the Factor on 


misleading unless income is constant. 
number of organizations to which a person 
belongs and his income, we might be meas- 
ing the influence of income rather than 
organization membership upon voting be- 
havior. 

In testing this hypothesis, we found first 
that organization membership does increase 
as income rises. Of the 156 persons in our 
riginal sample whose incomes are less than 
$2,000, 70 per cent belong to no organiza- 
tions. Of the 90 whose 


$4,000, however, all but 


income is over 
38 belong to at 
least one organization. In spite of this rela- 
tionship, however, it seems clear that the 
Social Factor is an independent one in vot- 
ng participation. Taking just the low income 
group, tor example, only 30 per cent of those 
whe belong to no organization voted in the 
first 1958 while 86 per 


who belong to two or more organiza- 


primary, cent of 


tions voted. In the middle income group, 69 


per cent of those who belong to no organ- 


zation voted, but all of those who be long 
three or more voted. The Social Factor 

seems to have the greatest influence on vot- 


ng in the low income group, the least in the 


igh income group. 


In ymparing income with party alle- 
cian we found that as income increases, 
there is a slightly higher Democratic per- 
entave. However, the low income group is 
helic 1 to be less Democratic than the 


iddle or high income group because it is a 


protest group. In a State which is one-party 
Democratic in State elections, those opposed 
to the status quo would tend to vote Repub- 
lican in a Presidential election. Although the 
Income Factor would tend to produce a 
greater Democratic percentage in the middle 
and high income groups, the Social Factor 
acts against and indeed overcomes this trend. 
In the middle income group, 74 per cent of 
those who belong to no organization consider 
themselves Democratic while only 50 per 
cent of those who belong to three or more 
consider themselves Democratic. In the low 
income group, 19 per cent more persons 
who belong to no organizations are Demo- 
cratic than persons who belong to three or 
more organizations, while in the high income 
group the The 
createst influence of the Social Factor seems 


> 


difference is 33 per cent. 
to be in the high income group, and these 


differences are much greater than those 


caused by the Income Factor. 
Finally, we found that the Income Factor 


little party 
switching. Whatever the income level, the 


seems to have influence on 


more organizations to which a voter belongs 


the more likely he is to switch his vote. 


In summary, it would appear that the In- 


come Factor is important in determining 


voting participation of South Carolina urban 
Negroes, but it is of minor importance in 


determining and 


party allegiance 
The Social 


pendent one in determining voting participa- 


party 


switching inde- 


Factor is an 
tion and a much more important factor than 
income in determining party allegiance and 
party switching. 
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IN THE NEWS continued from p. 2 


are an estimated $117 billion anriually. Both the U.S. and the USSR voted in favor of t] 
study. « C. P. Bonini of Stanford will study simulation of information and decision syste 
in the firm on a $1.8M grant from the West. Management Sci. Inst 


UNIVERSITIES ¢ An experimental liberal arts colle ge, to be located on Ellis Island in | Pl] 
New York Bay, has been proposed by a group of educators hi aded by Columbia U.’s J. } 
Levine (Dept. of Hist.). The proposal was made to the U.S. Dept. of HEW, which 
disposing of the 27-acre island. The proposed college, which might be opened in Sept. ‘ 


would apply most of the current reform proposals for higher education, incl. a ere 


reduced number of courses with students taking a basic, common program; stress on ing 
pendent research and study; and administration guided by a faculty senate. Initial 
version costs of $6 million would be raised voluntarily; operating expenses est. at $2 
lion annually would be met by $1.9M in total fees from each of proposed 1,000 students. « 


Council for Financial Aid to Ed. estimates that U.S. colleges and universities will req 
$9 billion a year by 1970, of which a quarter must come from phil inthropy. Business 
industry is expected to provide $505 million of this; in 1958-59, however, total corpo! 


philanthropy according to the IRS was only $400 million, 1% of net income 


PERSONALIA ¢ David E. Bell, 41-year-old Harvard economist with practical and acacd 
experience in public administration, was appointed Director of the Budget by Presid 
elect Kennedy. His background contrasts with that of the last two directors, who have b: 


accountants. « Nathan W. Levin is acting pr sident of the New School for Social Research 


FOUNDATIONS e The 1959 Rockefeller Kr report, ust published, shows that social sciences 
per se received $4.05 million, intercultural studies another $2.04 million, together 18% of 
total grants. ¢ Major studies and programs to be supported by recent Ford F. grants include: 
conferences to be held by the Amer. Assembly in the U.S., abroad, on arms control and 
non-military implications of outer space activities (5205M research and information on 


European economic integration and W. Europe's relationship to less developed countries 
by the Center for Documentation (Paris) of the Action Committee for United States of 
Europe ($150M); research and documentation of Sudanese law by the U. of Khartow 
($106M ); program of advisory services on racial problems of the Inst. of Race Relation 
(London), specifically on means of preventing racial problems from impeding over 
technical assistance efforts ($100M); and the comparative study of the role of manage 

in W. Europe and the U.S. at the U. of Calif. ($75M). « Other recent Ford grants | 
included $97.6M to the U. of Calif. for the exchange of faculty members with Soviet uni- 
versities; $100M to the U. of Rangoon, Burma, in part to strengthen the effectiveness 
use of its social science library; and $38M to Panjab U., India, for training program in 
methods of social science research. ¢ Johnson F. gave $100M to the U. of Wis. School of 
Commerce for a new Center for Productivity Motivation, which will study human fa 

in productivity. ¢ New World F. gave $12M to the Phelps-Stokes Fund in support of a 
study of the sociology of education in Africa. « S. M. Scaife F. gave $10M to the Goctl 
Affairs Inst. to provide briefings for Americans traveling to the Soviet Union. « Recent 
Carnegie Corp. grants include $160M to the Summer Field Studies Program of Columbia 
Cornell, and Harvard to permit their undergraduate students to’undertake anthropological | 
field work in Latin Amer.; $134M to Stanford for its planned Center for Japanese Studies | 
in Tokyo; and $215M to the U. of Wis. to establish a program for research and traini 
comparative history. 


ON THE COVER: A view of the UNESCO headquarters building in Paris, completed thre« 
years ago, with a “reclining figure” in Roman travertine marble by Henry Moore in the fore- 
ground. Photograph from the UNESCO collection, 
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